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THE RADIO IN OUR REPUBLIC’ 


By Dr. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Tue human voice is as characteristic as 
the face. The combination of tongue, vocal 
cords, muscles, lungs, nerves and nerve 
centers used in talking is strictly indi- 
vidual in character. The approach to the 
human mind through the ear is of like 
importance to that through the eye. In 
fact, it is said that those who have lost 
their hearing have a greater sense of dep- 
rivation than those who are blind. In- 
strumental musie and song and story have 
been a source of unending delight to men. 
The voice of the warrior and of the states- 
man have led men on to deeds of valor and 
nations on to progress and development. 

We live in a world of imagination. ‘The 
human voice can build up in our minds a 
series of pictures and ideas, with a whole 
series of subsequent pictures and ideas 
working in an almost endless chain. 
Through the radio we have suddenly ac- 
quired an enormous range of new oppor- 
tunities for our brains to be impinged on 
by the voices of others. At the same time 
we are brought into intimate contact with 
distant musicians and with all events 
which create sound vibrations in the at- 
mosphere. If, in addition, to this conquest 
of sound vibrations by which we bring 


1 An address delivered on May 22 before the 
first annual assembly of the National Advisory 


Council on Radio in Education, New York, N. Y., 
May 21 to 23. 


them under control at a given point and 
distribute them wherever we please through 
the ether, we add television, we will have 
approached the point of offering to the in- 
dividual man such universal opportunities 
as would almost defy Aladdin and his 
lamp. 

We have given man a chance to attend 
the great meetings of the world and to 
hear speakers and music of all sorts, from 
all the nations. We have brought closer 
than ever before the need of a universal 
language. We feel a new world unity. 
The experience of our republic with this 
new force is one of the most illuminating 
of modern times. Within a few years the 
radio has grown from nothing into one of 
the most important forces in our republic. 
With our conception of government, the 
private initiative of those interested scien- 
tifically and commercially in the exploita- 
tion of the radio has had practically free 
range. If there had been an unlimited 
opportunity for every one to get on the 
air without interference with others it is 
probable that only the abuses that arose 
would have been the subject of govern- 
mental action. 

The growth of broadcasting parallels in 
many ways that of the American news- 
paper and magazine. In the field of 
journalism there has been a free oppor- 
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tunity for men to publish newspapers 
about as they saw fit. There has been the 
usual financial control exerted automati- 
cally by the subscriber and the advertiser, 
with certain control through libel laws 
and those against fraud, vulgarity, ete. 
Through the need of news from afar, cer- 
tain expensive and special press services 
have set limits to the number of papers in 
given localities. When it was discovered 
that there was a limit to the available 
bands for broadcasting, various wave- 
lengths began to have a commercial value. 
Any one could publish a newspaper and 
use the streets and mails for delivery, but 
the limitations of radio waves soon made 
it clear that the ether would be a mere 
Babel of clashing waves unless order was 
established. Soon certain stations began 
to crowd out others. Expensive equipment 
began to count, and the radio largely fell 
into the hands of those able to organize it 
along business lines. The radio, like the 
newspaper, had to in.erest its subscribers, 
and had to interest advertisers in interest- 
ing its subscribers and in paying for the 
privilege. 

It would have been abnormal in this 
republic for the government to step in and 
acquire control of the radio through licens- 
ing of receiving sets or through some other 
method. Our great strength as a people 
and nation has been developed through the 
free action of individuals. Our govern- 
ment has through experience found that it 
succeeds best when it regulates rather than 
operates projects like the newspaper or the 
radio. We would find it abhorrent to have 
government-owned newspapers presenting 
happenings and opinions to our citizens. 
There are, though, certain fields, such as 
special governmental publications, expert 
studies and official reports, in which we 
are perfectly willing to have publicity by 
the government. I think we can say that 
the rapid advance of the radio industry of 
the United States is due to the free oppor- 
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tunity given to men of enterprise and dar- 
ing to advance the art of broadcasting as 
rapidly as they could. Naturally it has 
not been uniform in its success, but it has 
brought out ways in which the publie can 
be entertained and also instructed that 
probably never would have evolved from 
the heads of very best-intentioned govern- 
ment officials. 

The radio has still many hurdles to take 
in its relationship to the public. We are 
now in the midst of a cursory, but severe, 
stock-taking of just what we have done 
with our radio bands and of just what the 
broadcasting stations are giving our people. 
With a possible twenty-four-hour service, 
with national hookups and with stations of 
variable strength, just what is done with 
the radio becomes of consequence to us all. 
In the newspaper field we have seen a 
gradual balance struck between the adver- 
tising pages and the news pages. We have 
seen other publications grow up to fill 
special wants. It seems probable that a 
somewhat similar process will take place 
with the radio. 

In the development of the radio, the 
subject that is outstanding before the 
public is that of education. This has been 
assumed as a public function in the Ameri- 
ean republic. Immense sums of money are 
devoted to it. The radio offers the oppor- 
tunity to deal simultaneously with every 
class and every schoolroom in the whole 
country. It offers the opportunity to have 
one instructor and to have a state or na- 
tion-wide classroom. Here are potentiali- 
ties of great significance. It becomes 
clearer all the time that education is a 
process that does not stop with adolescence 
but that must go forward throughout life, 
and that adult education in one form or 
another is the basis of an advancing people. 
All our population can go to school to the 
radio, since the radio picks the locks of 
every home and can join the family circle 
at any time with a mere twist of the dial. 
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Since our schools, for the most part, are 
publicly owned, the desirability of publicly 
owned radio stations for educational pur- 
poses is one that will not down. There are 
broadeasting stations under the control of 
departments of the government, state uni- 
versities and state superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. These are not as effective, 
nor are they financed as well as are some 
of the private stations. 

It is important to come to some determi- 
nation as to what the relationship of our 
ownership, so to speak, of the radio band 
is to be to this educational requirement. 
Here there is bound to be a considerable 
difference of opinion. Certainly our re- 
publie ean not permit an important method 
of getting at the minds of our youth and 
of our people to come entirely under the 
control of those who ean find greater 
profit in some other field than that of edu- 
eation. I am satisfied that a balance will 
be struck with experience and that these 
edueational services will be worked out in 
a way that will be profitable to our 
children and to our adult population, as 
well as to those interested in the commer- 
cial radio itself. 

All people tire of emotional stimulation. 
Emotions come and go. They rise to an 
acme and then fade out. There is, though, 
a domain of emotional satisfaction of less 
intense levels which is broad in extent and 
which leads to the substantial achieve- 
ments of mankind. Worthy paintings, 
good poetry, classical music, good litera- 
ture, decent books, all win out in time. 
There are, of course, individual exceptions, 
but this is true in the mass. Time will 
“‘dejazz’’ the radio and make it more 
literate and substantial. The musical toy 
stage of the radio has about passed. 

Just what percentage of the radio band 
should be devoted to education is beyond 
the ken of man, but that a proportion of 
this great human possession should be used 
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for education is self-evident. Our govern- 
ment under acts of Congress has set up 
through the Radio Commission a certain 
control over broadcasting which no doubt 
will change with experience. Whatever is 
done should be adjustable to new cireum- 
stances and new days as they appear. 
Perpetuity is a word that should not be 
used in connection with any right, license 
or privilege. 

In order to be frank we must admit that 
no one knows just what the radio will do 
in education. A special committee has 
made a study in this field with very prom- 
ising results. The unique quality of the 
radio is that it can reach every ear in the 
United States, regardless of college de- 
grees, color of skin, profession or economic 
status. Probably because it can originate 
from different sources and can reach every 
one it will not lead to standardized think- 
ing. People react so differently to the 
same thing. Its limitations must also be 
considered. There is no likelihood of re- 
placing adequately the personal relation- 
ship of teacher and student. The pupil 
can ask questions and receive answers 
back. The give and take between the 
broadcaster and the listener is one-sided. 
The subtle reactions of an audience upon 
the speaker are absent. This increases the 
opportunity to stir people intellectually 
but decreases that of affecting them emo- 
tionally. In general, I think as a people 
we are better readers than we are listeners. 
Most of us can fasten things in better 
through the eye than through the ear. 
There are special individuals who through 
lack of vision have learned to be good 
listeners, but repetition is practiced by al- 
most all effective public speakers. Printed 
words can be laid aside, can be put in the 
pocket, can be reread, can be passed on. 
They are not fleeting, like the captured 
sound waves of the radio. The library is 
the basis of much of our educational ad- 
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vance. The radio can not compete with the 
records that are made permanent in books. 

Whatever we may do, we do not want 
too much centralization in the control of 
any such new force as that of the radio, 
nor do we want a monopoly, even by the 
government, of such an important public 
service. We must also remember that edu- 
cation in the United States has advanced 
through private initiative pulling public 
education forward, stimulating the tax- 
payer to provide for all boys and girls the 
opportunities offered to a few in a better 
economic position. 

With the growth of the educational 
system, the private institution is still a 
pace-maker. In the radio field it may well 
be that we will eventually acquire for 
states and counties and public institutions 
more portions of the radio band, but even 
so we must maintain the opportunity for 
free initiative on the part of those who 
have the vision and the energy to try new 
things and different ways. The deadening 
hand of the cautious bureaucrat must be 
kept off of at least a considerable portion 
of educational broadeasting. -The willing- 
ness of the broadcasting companies now in 
the field to try experiments in education 
and other fields is most gratifying. If the 
schools find the radio effective, methods of 
making provision for them are sure to come 
about. Great endowments will come and 
private institutions with the financial ca- 
pacity to control some of the broadcasting. 
Funds for the radio given to one or more 
universities would have a splendid and 
stimulating effect upon all educational and 
all other broadcasting. Where we are try- 
ing to reach a whole people, the general 
broadeasting is apt to be of a character 
unsuited to certain ages and to certain 
minds. At some place in the broadcasting 
scheme there must be the same classifica- 
tion of information as there is classifica- 
tion of students in the schoolroom. The 
broadeast must be fitted to the variable 
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mind of different ages and different quali- 
ties. This can only be handled satisfac. 
torily by trained educators, so that it is 
inevitable that the trained educator wil! 
play a large part in the future of broad- 
casting in the United States. 

I feel, though, that the chances are that 
the radio will largely develop, as have the 
American newspaper and other publica- 
tions, by a balancing of forces so that 
broadcasting can be maintained financially. 
It is probable that we will have to we 
through the same sad experiences through 
which we have watched the American 
newspaper wallow, but even so it is prefer- 
able to a government managed, govern- 
ment controlled and centralized method of 
handling a great instrument of publicity. 

The radio crosses state lines with im- 
punity. There is not much chance for 
state control of its activities. The radio 
must and will purge itself, as has the re- 
spectable newspaper, of fraudulent adver- 
tising, cancer cure advertisements, broad- 
easting quacks and shoddy material of a!! 
sorts. We will soon tire of getting advice 
on nutrition and health from special food 
manufacturers and cigarette makers. The 
radio itself will cure some of the ignorance 
that makes many of us easy game now. 

Our republic has succeeded because of 
its ability to divide many of its problems 
up into those of counties and states. This 
brings different solutions and much experi- 
ment. With the radio, whatever we do 
must. be done largely on a national scale. 
This means that mistakes that are made 
will be mass mistakes and of great conse- 
quence. The Federal Government can we!! 
afford to stop, look and listen before em- 
balming too much procedure into legisla- 
tion in a field turbulent with constant 
change. 

On the whole, the progress of radio 
broadcasting in America has been such as 
to warrant confidence in its future. We 
have never failed in our country when we 
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called upon the sense of public service of 
the leaders in our various fields of activi- 
ties. Broadeasting is closely associated 
with publie service. Those in charge of it 
will inevitably feel the need of giving real 
help to our people. This will weigh with 
them as a publie responsibility just as 
heavily as will the financial side. We may 
have differences as to the way in which it 
will be brought about, but I am convinced 
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that if education by the radio develops 
methods that should supersede those now 
in existence there will be no fundamental 
difficulty in setting aside such portion of 
the radio waves as is necessary for the pur- 
pose. The radio in our republic should be 
studied and regulated to make it a potent 
instrument in the happiness and advance 
of our people, but it should not become 
either a private or a government monopoly. 


WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS FOR BROADCASTING 
INTO THE SCHOOLS' 


By Dr. W. C. BAGLEY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Tue use of radio as a supplementary aid 
in the work of the schools has so far fol- 
lowed two rather distinet lines of develop- 
ment. In the first place, actual lessons in 
basie school subjects, such as arithmetic 
and geography, have been prepared and 
broadeast by exceptionally competent 
teachers. This type of educational broad- 
east is definitely instructional in char- 
acter and has been limited in the main to 
local and state areas. The second type of 
broadeast is either stimulative or apprecia- 
tional rather than strictly instructional in 
character, and is represented by the musi- 
cal programs of Dr. Damrosch and the 
National Broadeasting Company and by 
the programs known as the American 
School of the Air sent out by the Colum- 
bia Broadeasting System. 

The possibilities and the limitations of 
radio in the schools are clearly indicated 
by both types of programs. It is, of course, 
quite obvious that the radio is at best a 
supplement or aid to the work of the 
schools. Education, particularly in the 
early years, is essentially a give-and-take 
process to which the actual face-to-face 


An address delivered before the first annual 
assembly of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, New York, N. Y., May 21. 
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contact of teacher and learner is a sine 
qua non. The response of the learner is a 
basic element in the art of learning and it 
is only when teacher and learner are work- 
ing and thinking together that this con- 
dition is fulfilled. Direct oral instruction 
may be given over the radio, but to be 
maximally effective with children the class- 
room teacher must be on hand to direct the 
learning activities that the instruction sug- 
gests and to make certain through observ- 
ing and questioning the pupils that the in- 
struction has actually been assimilated. 

A most important value that programs 
of the direct instructional type have been 
found to have concerns the classroom 
teacher rather than the pupils. It is illus- 
trated by the remark of a teacher who had 
been using in her class broadcasts of les- 
sons in arithmetic given by an especially 
skilful instructor. When asked what her 
pupils got from the lessons, she replied 
that she did not know, but she was sure 
that she herself had learned from the 
broadeasts how to teach certain topics in 
arithmetic much more effectively than she 
had ever been able to teach them before. 
There would seem, then, to be a fairly sig- 
nificant function of the radio in bringing 
to the attention of all teachers certain of 
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the techniques that have been developed 
and used successfully by the most com- 
petent teachers. 

The programs of the second type—those 
that are stimulative rather than directly 
instructional in character—can be success- 
ful and educationally profitable only if 
they, too, lead to responses on the part of 
the learner. Indeed, in preparing these 
programs, the most important problem and 
the most difficult problem to solve is to 
make sure that they will stimulate the 
pupil to further learning activities. The 
programs in history and in literature 
broadeast by the American School of the 
Air illustrate an effort to solve this prob- 
lem. In most of these broadeasts, the 
dramatic technique has been used; that is, 
historical events and literary masterpieces 
have been presented in the form of radio- 
dramas. The object has been to vivify 
these events and masterpieces and to 
stimulate interest in their further study. 


The historical dramas are very carefully 
prepared by persons trained both in his- 
tory and in the technique of the drama; 
they are always scrutinized carefully by a 
specialist in history; they are presented by 


professional actors. The literary dramati- 
zations are similarly organized and pre- 
sented. 

All this, however, is but one phase of 
the programs prepared by the American 
School of the Air. Equally important is 
the Teachers’ Manual which outlines in ad- 
vance the broadcasts of the year, gives sug- 
gestions as to steps that teachers may take 
in preparing for each program, provides 
detailed lists of projects and pupil-activ- 
ities to follow the programs, and provides 
also lists of suggested readings. This 
manual is distributed without cost to teach- 
ers, and it is perhaps indicative of the ex- 
tent to which radio is used in the schools 
to know that more than 50,000 copies of 
the manual were requested by teachers 
during the year just ending. 
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The programs in the fields of history and 
literature have been broadcast on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and have been differ- 
entiated for the different grade-levels. On 
Tuesdays and Thursdays programs in 
music, also differentiated for the grade- 
levels, have been presented. The Friday 
programs have been divided, one half of 
each half-hour period being devoted to a 
discussion of current events and one half 
to vocational guidance. The latter broad- 
casts have taken the form of interviews 
with leaders in various fields. These Fri- 
day programs are addressed primarily to 
high-school pupils. 

The success of these programs in the 
schools is difficult to determine, but every 
evidence points to a very gratifying suc- 
cess. Perhaps the most reliable testimony 
comes from Miss Margaret Harrison, who 
has been for the past two years a special 
investigator in radio education under a 
grant from one of the foundations. Miss 
Harrison’s studies have been largely con- 
fined to the use of radio in the rural 
schools; she reports that in institutions of 
this type the programs have an unques- 
tioned field of usefulness. 

Apart from the value of these programs 
in the schools, I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the interest manifested in them 
by adults. Of the very extensive ‘‘fan- 
mail’’ of the American School of the Air, 
more than one third represents communi- 
cations from adults who have no connec- 
tion with the schools. The letters indicate 
that thousands of men and women listen 
with very keen appreciation to the pro- 
grams that have been prepared for chil- 
dren in the schools, especially to those 
programs that dramatize the historical 
episodes. 

A few of these letters are worth refer- 
ring to at this point: 

I am only a housewife and my school days are 


far behind me, still I drop everything and take 
up a bit of sewing so that I may listen attentively. 
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My family have grown and I have had little 
time to read—but the amount of good the sketches 
have done me as I sew or work around! I do wish 


that the historical subjects could be continued an- 


other year. I thank you so much for the help it 
has given me...a busy mother that did not 
have time or opportunity to study. 


I do not know how to write English but I just 
want to thank you for every hour I have been 
listening to you and that is every day since I got 
my radio. It is great to an emigrant—thank you 


very, very much. 


My education was very limited, having left 
school at the age of twelve years. You can never 
know how much I have benefited by your lessons 
over the air. Please come back again as I know 
there are many others like myself, trying hard to 
keep up with their children, and appreciate all the 
fine work you have done for us. 


I am not a child or a teacher, but a new pupil 
of 89 years of age with eyesight most gone. 

By accident I tuned in my radio and heard you. 
I had said to a friend but an hour previous that 
I was so tired of cooking schools, beauty parlors, 
and so much playing and singing, good, bad and 
indifferent, that I didn’t see why something good 
and interesting could not come on the radio, so I 
welcome your school of the air. 


A peculiarly appealing need that radio 
programs for the schools may meet is sug- 
gested by the following letter: 

My boy and I heard your first broadcast this 
afternoon and I feel that it is going to be a 
wonderful success. Not only for the schools, 
teachers, and parents but for those who are shut- 
ins—invalids. My boy is a shut-in, sixteen years 
old, and he has been looking forward to this school 
of the air with keen interest, feeling that at last 
he, too, can go to school. 


How much school means to children is 
appreciated most keenly, I think, by those 
parents whose children are deprived of 
the companionship of schoolmates and the 
experiences of school life. Modern civiliza- 
tion has its weaknesses and modern educa- 
tion is far from perfect but if you think 
that the modern universal school means 
little or nothing to modern life, get in 
touch with the parents whose children can 
not go to school. They know that their 


children are missing something which, with 
all its shortcomings and imperfections, is 
still precious and fine. 

In addition to the programs prepared 
for the elementary and high schools under 
the title, American School of the Air, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, in coop- 
eration with the National Student Federa- 
tion, has organized a series of programs 
addressed to college and university stu- 
dents. The effort in this particular field 
is to promote a spirit of cooperation among 
college students in the United States, to 
give consideration to questions affecting 
student interest, to develop an intelligent 
student opinion on questions of national 
and international importance, and to foster 
understanding among the students of the 
world in the furtherance of an enduring 
peace. The National Student Federation 
of America operates under a National 
Board of Advisers who take a very active 
part in this work. On the membership of 
this board are Dr. Donald J. Cowling, Mr. 
William G. Schram, Hon. John W. Davis, 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Dr. 
Paul Monroe, Dean Charles H. Rieber and 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

Programs broadeast under the auspices 
of the National Student Federation have 
presented the following: Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, speaking on ‘‘ Youth Re- 
building the World’’; Dr. Karl Becker, 
minister of education in Prussia for ten 
years, whose topic was ‘‘The Crisis in 
Learning’’; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
speaking on ‘‘ American Students’ Respon- 
sibility for Citizenship in the Modern 
World’’; Dr. Julius Klein on ‘‘Students 
and the Nation’s Business’’; Miss Agnes 
MacPhail, Canada’s first woman member 
in Parliament and the league’s first woman 
in the Disarmament Commission, who 
spoke on ‘‘Since We Got the Vote’’; Herr 
Wolf von Dewall on ‘‘Naval Disarma- 
ment’’; Dr. P. C. Chang on ‘‘The Student 
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Movement in the Orient,’’ and James G. 
MacDonald on ‘‘Russia under the Five- 
Year Plan.’’ 

By way of summary, it may be said that 
radio has found a useful place as a sup- 
plementary agency of school education. 
Broadcasts of model lessons of an instrue- 
tional type by highly competent teachers 
have an important value not only as a 
means of instructing pupils, but also—and 
perhaps more significantly—as a means of 
improving the methods of the regular class- 
room teachers. Such broadcasts are likely 
to be restricted to local areas, but it is not 
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impossible that especially effective lessons 
of an instructional type may be sent out 
on the nation-wide circuits. So far, the 
broadcasts to the schools on such circuits 
have been of the stimulative and apprecia- 
tional type and seem to have served a very 
useful purpose in stimulating interest 
especially in history and literature and in 
raising the level of appreciation particu- 
larly in the field of music. A quite im- 
portant discovery is that the programs pre- 
pared for the schools have found a very 
large and highly appreciative audience 
among adults. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEW LAWS FOR AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 

A REview of educational legislation enacted 
in the forty-eight states during the past two 
years made by the Office of Edueation shows 
that major edueational problems in the United 
States are school finance, teacher certification 
and pensions, school attendance, curriculum 
changes, state and county administration, school 
consolidation, pupil transportation, and educa- 
tion of physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 

Curriculum changes under recent state laws 
range from the prohibition of the teaching of 
the evolution theory in Arkansas publie schools 
and colleges to provision for the teaching of 
aviation in Tennessee schools. Numerous states 
now require a study of the U. S. Constitution, 
Texas requires a course in national and state 
constitutions in high schools, teachers’ colleges 
and universities, and a study of the American 
flag is now compulsory in Tennessee public 
schools. Other subjects authorized to be taught 
are vocational guidance, publie safety, character 
and physical education and religious instrue- 
tion. 

The study of educational legislation in the 
United States has been made by Dr. Ward W. 
Keesecker, school legislation specialist of the 
Office of Education, and appears as an advance 
chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1928-30. 

School finance held the attention of state 
legislators in 1929 and 1930 more than any 


other school problem. The principle that schoo! 
facilities and school costs should be equalized 
as far as practicable throughout the state won 
legislative sanction in approximately one half 
the states. 

Recent legislation has changed the composi- 
tion and function of a few state boards of edu- 
eation, fixing more responsibility for public 
school administration upon state school officials. 
Recent years have also witnessed legislation 
authorizing counties to vote whether their 
school districts shall be merged into county- 
wide systems. It is observed, however, that 
progress toward the county centralization has 
been slow in states where permissive laws pre- 
vail. Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Utah now have fairly well 
developed county unit plans. The county unit 
plan is partially developed in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina and Texas. 

Laws increasing qualifications of county su- 
perintendents were enacted in Montana, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin during the biennium 
and legislators in Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, Texas and Pennsylvania 
voted to increase salaries of county superin- 
tendents in their respective states. Mississippi 
provided for county superintendent assistants 
and also authorized employment of county pri- 
mary work supervisors. Furthermore, by au- 
thorizing the consolidation of two or more 
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adjacent distriets, legislatures are gradually 
vesting loeal control of schools in larger admin- 
istrative units. 

Twenty-five states gave legislative attention 
to teachers’ pensions in 1929 and 1930, endeav- 

¢, in the main, to improve retirement sys- 
tems already established. State commissions to 
study teachers’ retirement problems were ap- 
pointed in Delaware, North Dakota and Mich- 
can. Extension of teacher retirement so as to 
include. other school employees was made legal 

, California, Colorado, New Jersey and West 
Virginia. Vermont increased the minimum re- 
tirement allowance to $200 per annum, and re- 
tirement for teachers in districts annexed to 
cities having retirement systems was granted in 
Wisconsin. 

State-wide teacher pension systems now oper- 
ate in Arizona, California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentueky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hlawaii and Porto Rico. Approximately one 
third of the forty-eight states have pension 
systems applicable only to certain cities or 
districts. 

Legislation to promote increased school at- 
tendanece has been enacted in a number of states 
since 1928, providing for longer terms, addi- 
tional qualifieations for labor permits, lower 
compulsory school attendance ages, transporta- 
tion of pupils and free tuition. Alaska passed a 
law requiring school attendance at 7 years of age 
instead of 8. Oregon now requires attendance 
at 8 years instead of 9. The annual school 
term in Maine has been extended from 30 weeks 
to 32 weeks, and Missouri requires completion 
of the sixth grade for employment during school 
hours. Children must now complete elementary 
school for labor permits in Maryland, instead 
of the fifth grade. A commission to study the 
problem of increasing school attendance, espe- 
cially of employed minors, was authorized in 
Massachusetts’ legislation. 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentueky, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas and Wisconsin enacted legislation during 
the past two years to promote school attendance 
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by providing for free tuition in other school 
distriets or transportation of pupils. 

The practice of legislatures to provide for 
educational surveys before enacting legislation 
pertaining to schools continued unabated during 
the biennium. 


SELECTION OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Tue General Education Board of New York 

has given to the University of Buffalo $60,000 

for conducting an experiment in the selection, 
guidance and instruction of superior students 
from the Buffalo High Schools. The experi- 
ment, undertaken jointly by the high schools 
of Buffalo and the university some two years 
ago, grows out of an unusual form of coopera- 
tion between secondary and higher institutions. 

For a number of years periodic conferences 
have been held between the superintendent of 
schools and the principals of publie and private 
high schools, on the one hand, and the officers 
of the university on the other. All proposals 
of the university relating to entrance require- 
ments and new courses of study have been 
brought before these conferences. Out of the 
meetings have come many suggestions of ways 
to bridge the gap between school and college. 
It is believed that no such intimate relationship 
between an endowed university and the schools 
which educate the majority of its incoming stu- 
dents exists anywhere else. 

The experiment which has attracted the in- 
terest of the General Education Board is prob- 
ably the most noteworthy and original result 
of this cooperation between a progressive uni- 
versity and a progressive school system. Its 
purpose is to identify students of extraordinary 
ability, to give them special opportunities to 
work along the lines of their interests, and to 
enable them to finish school and college in less 
than the normal number of years. It has been 
in operation since 1929. The following are the 
principal features of the plan. 

By arrangements with the principals of the 
secondary schools, exceptionally brilliant stu- 
dents who expect to attend the university are 
put in touch with the university officers several 
months before entrance. The proposal is made 
to these students that by taking extra work 
during their freshman year and during one or 
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two summers they may be eligible to study 
under tutorial direction (that is, as honors stu- 
dents) in their second college year. If they 
make the progress expected of them, and if 
they so desire, they may graduate from college 
in three years instead of four. Twenty-four 
exceptionally able students took advantage of 
this opportunity in the fall of 1929, 26 in the 
fall of 1930. These students are under the spe- 
cial supervision of the Personnel Bureau which 
is responsible for the individual assignments 
given them and has charge of the testing of 
their progress. 

In order that this experiment may be con- 
ducted most effectively it is desirable that con- 
tact between these students and the university 
officers be established earlier than heretofore. 
The university has needed consultants who will 
work with the principals and teachers of see- 
ondary schools and with the high school stu- 
dents designated by them for special guidance 
and instruction. It has needed also additional 
instructors to deal with this group after they 
are admitted to college. The grant from the 
General Edueation Board was made to supply 
these needs. 

In making the appropriation to the univer- 
sity the General Education Board stipulates it 
shall be used to cover a five-year experiment. 
This is the second time that the General Eduea- 
tion Board has made a gift to the University of 
Buffalo. In 1923 it contributed $250,000 to the 
endowment of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
By action of the Board of Trustees Cornell 

University will inaugurate a Graduate School 

of Education this autumn, with Professor J. E. 

Butterworth as the director. The new Gradu- 

ate School is an outgrowth of the University 

Division of Edueation. This latter organiza- 

tion, formed five years ago, brought together 

for the diseussion of common problems the de- 
partment of education and the department of 
rural education. The Graduate School of Edu- 
cation further coordinates these two depart- 
ments, bringing them under a unified leader- 
ship. This whole movement accords with the 
tendency in the organization of teacher-train- 
ing in our larger universities. The new school 
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continues as an integral part of the Graduate 
School of the University. 

In outlining the scope of the newly estab- 
lished school, Professor Butterworth stated: 


While the undergraduate courses will not be 
neglected, there will doubtless be a tendency to 
give increasing attention to offerings on the 
graduate level. Present conditions indicate that 
a master’s degree may, within a few years, become 
the prevailing standard for high-school teaching 
in many of our states, while such a standard for 
the principal of the village school is here in a 
large number of communities. 

Present activities in both the rural and the 
general field will not only be continued by this 
new organization but will be extended as resources 
permit. It will train teachers and supervisors of 
agriculture, home making, nature study, science 
and the humanities; principals of centralized, 
village and city schools; city, district and county 
superintendents; extension workers and college 
and normal school instructors in both general and 
rural education. 

The special master’s degrees in education au 
thorized a year ago will be continued. These 
degrees are intended especially for persons pre- 
paring for a particular type of school position 
who do not intend to seek a doctor’s degree. 


STATE INVESTIGATION OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

THE New York State Board of Regents ai a 
meeting on May 21 came to the decision to carry 
out an investigation of the schools of New York 
City in accordance with a request made by Dr. 
George J. Ryan, president of the Board of 
Edueation. Dr. Ryan’s letter to the regents 
follows: 


In view of irresponsible charges that have been 
made from time to time with respect to the efii- 
ciency of the New York Public Schools, I have 
this day asked the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Frank P. Graves, to make a thorough 
survey of the public schools in New York City. 

The children of the public schools in the City 
of New York have scholastic records of which 
their parents may well be proud. For years they 
have led the entire state in the matter of passing 
Regents’ examinations, which are a test of edu- 
cational efficiency administered by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Those of us who know the facts feel that the 
schools of New York City are thoroughly efficient. 
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In order that all the facts may be developed im- 
partially, I have called upon the highest educa- 
tional authority of the state to make this survey. 


It is understood that Dr. George M. Wiley, 
assistant state commissioner of education, will 
be put in charge of the investigation, which 
will probably not begin until September. It 
was indicated that the investigation would be 
confined to the pedagogical phase of the system, 
and would not go into administrative matters. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CITY OF BOSTON 


CuarGes that the law department of the City 
of Boston had not notified the school commit- 
tee of the enactment by the legislature of a bill 
which would take final authority in approving 
plans for school construction out of the hands 
of the school-building department and placing 
it in the hands of the Boston building depart- 
ment, were made, according to the Boston 
Evening Transcript, on May 25 before the 
Legislative Committee on Mercantile Affairs, at 
a hearing on the petition of Joseph J. Hurley, 
chairman of the Boston School Committee. 
The proposal would strike from the legislation 
the provision that the city building department 
approve the plans. 

Proponents of the Hurley measure contended 
that unless the provision is removed “conflict 
and delay” will result in earrying out the pro- 
gram to wipe out fire hazards and remove port- 
able school buildings. Richard J. Lane, chair- 
man of the board of commissioners of school 
buildings, supported Chairman Hurley’s mea- 
sure. He told of the make-up of the depart- 
ment of school buildings and the appointment 
of a superintendent of school construction and 
his deputies. 

It was said at the hearing that some of the 
school buildings are “fire traps and not fit to 
house animals.” The decision of the legisla- 
ture to reduce the suggested $15,000,000 three- 
year construction program to $2,000,000, it was 
claimed by a member of the school committee, 
would hinder the committee in relieving condi- 
tions. 

After calling attention to the fact that no 
further portable buildings could be constructed 
under the enacted legislation, Chairman Lane 
diseussed the $15,000,000 construction program 
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and its disposition by the legislature. Much of 
that amount, he said, was to have been used in 
replacing buildings which have been com- 
plained of as fire hazards. 

The speaker praised the type of school con- 
struction erected since the reorganization of 
the building department in 1929. He told of 
the removal of fifty-nine portable school build- 
ings, and in discussing the safety of this type 
of construction the speaker added that some of 
them were deplorable. Mr. Louis K. Rourke, 
superintendent of construction of the school 
house building department, took issue with the 
statements that the school buildings are fire 
menaces. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

THERE was a record attendance at the sixth 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Edueation, which was held from May 18 
to 21 in New York at the New School for Social 
Research. Nearly six hundred people, from in 
and around New York and from all parts of the 
country attended the sessions. 

Officers elected for 1931-32 are: President, 
Felix M. Warburg, banker;* Vice-presidents, 
Ethel Richardson Allen, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Education; Dr. 
L. D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota; Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Dr. C. H. 
Judd, School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Everett Dean Martin, director of the Peo- 
ples Institute; Chairman, Dr. James E. Rus- 
sell; Secretary, Margaret E. Burton, National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A.; Treasurer, Chauncey 
J. Hamlin, president of the Buffalo Museum of 
Sciences. 

Those elected to the executive board were: 
A. Caswell Ellis, Robert E. Simon, William J. 
Hutchins, William A. Neilson, Harry A. Over- 
street, John H. Puelicher. 

Those elected to the council were: L. R. Al- 
derman, Seymour Barnard, G. F. Beck, W. W. 
Bishop, Margaret E. Burton, L. D. Coffman, 
M. S. Dudgeon, E. C. Elliott, John W. Her- 
ring, Franklin F. Hopper, E. C. Jenkins, F. P. 
Keppel, E. C. Lindeman, Everett D. Martin, 
Joun C. Merriam, J. A. Randall, Robert I. Rees, 
Charles E. Rush, Hilda W. Smith, Lorado 
Taft, E. L. Thorndike, Levering Tyson, Lyman 
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Bryson, W. J. Cooper, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
Rossiter Howard, William J. Hutchins, George 
Johnson, C. H. Judd, W. M. Lewis, Austin H. 
MacCormick, N. C. Miller, Elmer Peterson, 
Harriet Sawyer, Felix M. Warburg, Frederic 
A. Whiting, John W. Withers, George B. 
Zehmer. 


THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

THe twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economies Association will be 
held in Detroit, Michigan, from June 22 to 27. 
Headquarters will be at the Book-Cadillae 
Hotel. The central theme of the program will 
be “The Role of the Home in Individual and 
Family Development.” 

The president of the association, Miss Frances 
L. Swain, supervisor of home economies in the 
Chicago publie schools, will open the first gen- 
eral session on Tuesday evening, at which Gov- 
ernor Wilbur M. Brucker, of Michigan, will 
speak on “The Relation of the State to the 
Home,” and Dr. F. J. Kelly, chairman of the 
education section of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, will dis- 
euss “Home Enrichments to Edueation.” 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Lampson professor 
of English language and literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, and Professor Royal B. Farnum, di- 
rector of the Rhode Island School of - Design, 
will be the speakers at the other public meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, showing the relation 
of art to the home from the point of view of 
books and of pictures. 

Dr. John M. Gries, director of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Own- 
ership, Dr. A. J. Carlson, of the University of 
Chicago Medical School, and Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
director of the American Standards Association, 
are others whose presence on the program shows 
the close connection between home economics 
and outstanding questions of the day. 

Special group meetings will provide for the 
interests of the various divisions of the asso- 
ciation, such as those dealing with family rela- 
tionships and economies, the house, nutrition 
and clothing. Other sessions will consider the 
problems of home economics teachers, extension 
and research workers, business women and prac- 
tical homemakers. 
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There will be the usual business sessions of 
the association and its council, the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening, luncheons and dinners 
for special groups, trips to schools, hospitals 
and other places of professional interest, besides 
various excursions to show the visitors the at- 
tractions of Detroit and its environs. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DR. JAMES 
SULLIVAN 

Dr. JAMES SULLIVAN, assistant commissioner 
for higher and professional education, has re- 
tired from the New York State Edueation De 
partment. Since Dr. Sullivan suffered an at- 
tack of cerebro-paralysis several months ago, he 
has been considering his resignation, and he 
has finally decided that, in all fairness to the 
Education Department and to the regents, he 
should retire and give play to the activities of 
a younger man. He therefore presented his 
resignation on May 21 to the Board of Regents 
who reluctantly accepted it and took the fol- 
lowing action: 


The Regents of The University of the State of 
New York, regretting exceedingly that, in order 
to conserve his health, Doctor James Sullivan finds 
it necessary to sever his connection with The Uni 
versity of the State of New York and the State 
Department of Education, have unanimous!y 
adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It has become necessary for Dr. 
James Sullivan to retire from the service of the 
state, the Regents of The University of the State 
of New York wish to bear testimony to their 
esteem for him and their appreciation of his dis 
tinguished career as student, teacher, research 
worker, lecturer, author and administrator. Hon- 
ored by his alma mater, Harvard University, with 
a traveling fellowship, Dr. Sullivan did research 
work in the great libraries and universities of 
Europe and then returned to the United States to 
enter upon a highly successful experience as 
teacher and administrator in the schools of New 
York, meanwhile continuing his research work in 
history. In 1916 he was drafted for the state 
service and in succession has held the positions 
of state historian and director of archives and 
history, assistant commissioner for secondary edu- 
cation, and assistant commissioner for higher and 
professional education in the State Department 
of Education. 

Therefore, The Regents, believing that the work 
and standing of The University of the State of 
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New York and the State Department of Educa 
n have been conspicuously advanced through the 

efforts of Dr. Sullivan, wish to express their deep 

.ppreciation of his long, faithful and efficient 

“a elon. and to tender to him their heartiest good 
hes for a rich enjoyment of that well-earned 
sure that now lies before him. 
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Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation, said that, through the resignation of Dr. 
Sullivan he is losing a most able and delightful 
associate. He stated that he feels it a fortunate 
thing that Dr. Sullivan would be close at hand 
so that he might still turn to him for advice as 
oceasion arose. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Cartos E. CuHarpon, formerly commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor in Porto Rico, 
was installed as chancellor of the University 
f Porto Rieo on May 20. 


Dr. Henry GrAYBILL BeDINGER was installed 
as president of Flora MacDonald College at 
Red Springs, North Carolina, in connection 
with the thirty-fifth commencement. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Henry Louis Smith, 
president emeritus of Washington and Lee 
University. 


Dre. Witu1AM FYEevper, since 1914 president 
{ John H. Snead Seminary, at Boaz, Alabama, 
who is now in his seventy-ninth year, has re- 
tired, and Dr. Conway Boatman, president of 
lowa National Training School, Des Moines, 
has been elected to succeed him. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has 
nominated Mr. James N. Rule superintendent 
of publie instruction. Mr. Rule has been act- 
ing head of the department since the death of 
Dr. John A. H. Keith. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR Ray LYMAN 
Witevr will be the commencement speaker at 
the sixty-fourth annual graduation exercises of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
June 9. 


Tue eighty-first commencement exercises of 
the University of Rochester will be held from 
June 11 to June 15. The baccalaureate sermon 
will be delivered by the president, Dr. Rush 
Rhees, and the Phi Beta Kappa address by Dr. 
Dixon R. Fox, professor of history at Columbia 
University. Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times, will speak at the commencement 
exercises. 


Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, will be the principal 


speaker at the ceremonies in connection with 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary on 
June 5 of the founding of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Professor James A. Tufts, an alum- 
nus of the academy and a faculty member from 
1878 until his recent retirement after fifty years 
of teaching, will be chief marshal in the aca- 
demic procession. Luncheon will be served, at 
which Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, °88, will be 
toastmaster. President A. Lawrence Lowell, of 
Harvard University, will speak on behalf of 
the colleges of the country, and Dr. Alfred E. 
Stearns, principal of Phillips Academy at 
Andover, will speak for the secondary schools. 


Dr. G. Bromiey Oxnam, president of De- 
Pauw University, was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the University of 
Southern California on May 6. Dr. Oxnam is 
an alumnus of the university, and Dr. Rufus 
B. von KleinSmid, the president, who conferred 
the degree, was a former member of the fac- 
ulty of DePauw. 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of science 
was conferred on Dr. Albert Einstein on May 
23 at the University of Oxford, where he deliv- 
ered a series of Rhodes lectures on relativity. 


HAVERFORD CoLLEceE will confer at commence- 
ment an honorary doctorate on Dr. José Padin, 
commissioner of education in Porto Rico. 


Reso.vutions have been adopted by the Mich- 
igan legislature citing the accomplishments and 
contributions to medicine and chemistry of Dr. 
Frederick G. Novy, professor of bacteriology, 
University of Michigan Medical School; of Dr. 
Moses Gomberg, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and of Dr. Reuben L. 
Kahn, of the Michigan State Department of 
Health. The ceremony was attended by Gov- 
ernor Wilber M. Brucker, Mr. Henry Ford, the 
supreme court justices and other state officials. 
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Dr. Kart Ferpinanp Herzrevp, professor of 
physics at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been designated as the recipient of the Mendel 
Medal, awarded annually to a Roman Catholie 
who has achieved distinction in the field of sei- 
ence. The previous winners of the Mendel 
Medal, which was founded three years ago, are 
Dr. John A. Kolmer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvenia, and Dr. Albert F. Zahm, chief of the 
division of aeronautics in the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Tue Medal Meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, was held on the afternoon of May 
20. The Franklin Medallists, Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney and Sir Jemes Hopwood Jeans, were 
the speakers. Dr. Whitney’s ,address was en- 
titled “Research: Theory and Practice,” and 
Sir James’s “The Origin of the Solar System.” 
Sir James, who was formerly professor in 
Princeton University, has made addresses in va- 
rious centers. He was entertained at a dinner 
in New York City on May 28 and received the 
doctorate of laws from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on May 15. 


Tue faculty of New York University gave a 
dinner on May 21 in honor of five colleagues 
who have this year completed twenty-five years 
of service at the university. The dinner was 
served in the Commons on the University 
Heights campus. Those honored were Dr. J. 
Loring Arnold, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing; Professor William R. Bryans, head of the 
department of mechanics and machine design; 
Dr. Alexander Haring, professor of bridge and 
railway engineering; Dr. Arthur E. Hill, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and Dr. Arthur H. Nason, 
professor of engineering and direetor of the 
University Press. Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown and Dean Archibald L. Bouton, of the 
College of Arts and Pure Science, were the 
principal speakers. 


Past and present students of Charles MeL. 
Andrews, Farnam professor of American his- 
tory at Yale, recently joined in a tribute to his 
forty-two years of teaching by presenting him 
a volume of essays on colonial history compiled 

g#in his honor. The presentation was made by 
one of his former students, Provost Charles 
Seymour. It took place at a reception given 


by the university department of. history in 
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recognition of his forthcoming retirement from 
the Farnam professorship and his appointment 
as director of historical publications at Yale. 
The preface to the volume was written by Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson, chief of the division of 
manuscripts of the Library of Congress. 

Dr. F. ERNEST JOHNSON, executive secretary 
of the department of research and education 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, now associate in religious 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of edu- 
eation. A similar advancement has been given 
to Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner, director of the 
town and county survey department of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research and 
chairman of the rural advisory committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, now associate in rural education 
and lecturer in the International Institute of 
the college. 


THe ReEveREND Dr. Haroip Irvin Dovn- 
NELLY, formerly research director of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education, has 
been installed as first incumbent of the new 
Thomas W. Synott Professorship of Christian 
Edueation at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Dr. SiGurTHUR Norpat, professor of Ice- 
landie literature at the University of Iceland, 
has been elected to the Charles Eliot Norton 
professorship of poetry at Harvard University 
for next year. He will succeed Professor 
Arthur Mayger Hind, of the British Museum. 


Dr. C. H. OpFaTHeEr will be acting dean of 
the college of arts and sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska for the first semester next year 
in place of Dean J. D. Hicks, who will be on 
leave of absence for that period, having been 
invited to give courses in American history at 
Harvard University. Dr. Oldfather is chair- 
man of the department of history and has been 
with the university since 1926. 


Dr. Henry Grecorre, dean of the faculty of 
arts of the University of Brussels, arrived in 
New York on May 20 to give a series of lectures 
on classic Greek and Byzantine arts. He will 
lecture at Yale, Harvard, Princeton and other 
universities, and later will go to Stanford Uni- 
versity to give a regular course. It is his first 
visit to the United States. 
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AccorpinG to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Professor Herbert A. Miller, of the department 
of sociology of the Ohio State University, will 
be dropped from the faculty next year. The 
dispateh continues: “Recently Professor Miller 
came into the limelight when he opposed com- 
pulsory military training for students. The 
trustees, in a statement, decided to continue 
compulsory training and President George W. 
Rightmire said that the faculty members and 
students who were criticizing certain conditions 
were not under any obligation to remain at the 
university. Professor Miller recently returned 
from abroad, where he was closely associated 
with the non-violence campaign of Mahatma 
Gandhi in India.” 


Dr. R. Tarr McKeEnzig, sculptor and director 
of physieal education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania since 1904, has announced his resigna- 
tion from the college faculty. 


Dr. Oscak EUGENE OLIN, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Akron, who will 
retire at the end of the academic year with the 
title of professor emeritus, will have completed 
sixty-one years of teaching, thirty-two of which 
have been at the university. He plans to live 
at his country home in Mantua, Ohio, and to de- 
vote his time to literary work. 


Dr. Homer E. Wark, president of West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, has accepted the pas- 
torate of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


Mr. Louis M. ScuHuerer, principal of the 
training school, Montana State Normal College, 
Dillon, Montana, has been appointed super- 
visor in teacher training in the College of the 
City of New York. 


APPOINTMENT of Provost Charles Seymour, 
Dean Clarence W. Mendell and Arnold Whit- 
ridge (Yale, 1913), associate professor of En- 
glish at Columbia University, as masters of col- 
leges under the residential quadrangle plan of 
Yale University, has been announced. Six mas- 
ters of colleges have now been selected, the ap- 
pointments of Professor Robert D. French, H. 
Emerson Tuttle and Alan C. Valentine, dean 
of men at Swarthmore College, having been an- 
nounced previously. 
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Mr. Cares E. Curtis, who has been super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds at Cornell 
University since 1915, will retire on June 30, 
and Conant Van Blarecom, builder and engineer, 
of Cleveland, will succeed him. 


Dr. James M. Hyatt, associate professor of 
physies at Union College, has been appointed 
to the faculty of Simmons College with the 
rank of full professor. 


Dr. ADELBERT Forp, assistant professor of 
psychology at Lehigh University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly established depart- 
ment of psychology. 


Dr. JoHun T. Wan Lguist, director of see- 
ondary training at the University of Utah, will 
serve as a visiting professor at the University 
of Cincinnati during the summer session of 
1931. 


Mr. Wituiam D. Tay or, Jr., for the past 
three years men’s personnel officer at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has resigned to join the 
English faculty of the Arizona State Teachers 
College at Tempe, Arizona. 


APrTer serving five years as director of the 
health and physical division of the New York 
State Department of Education, Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers has resigned to become dean of 
student health and physical education at Bos- 
ton University. 

Mrs. James A. Garrretp, of Cambridge, has 
been elected to succeed Mrs. Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson as president of the Nursery Training 
School of Boston. 


Dr. CLARENCE H. Dempsey, commissioner of 
education of Vermont, has accepted the office of 
superintendent of schools in Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts. Before he went to Vermont he served 
as school superintendent at Haverhill, Malden 
and Revere. He will sueceed Chester A. Moody, 
who resigned last fall to enter private business 
and will begin his duties July 1. 


Mr. W. R. Davies, superintendent of Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, schools for a number of years, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Superior, to succeed Miss Lulu L. Pickett. 


Mr. Ciype M. Bua, of Kansas, recently 
supervisor of Indian education, has been ap- 
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pointed by the Secretary of the Interior super- 
intendent of the Klamath Indian Ageney in 
Oregon. 

Mr. Avery C. JoNEs, superintendent of 
schools for Winnebago County, Wisconsin, was 
elected at the recent annual meeting president 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. Other officers 
elected were: W. N. Skowlund, Oshkosh, vice- 
president; A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, treasurer, 
and Miss Amanda Schuette, Green Bay, secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Frank B. YOUNGER, principal of the Me- 
Kinley Junior High School, Appleton, Wiseon- 
sin, has been chosen chairman of the committee 
to study character education in the state and to 
make a report to the next meeting of the dele- 
gate assembly. 

Tue National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education has arranged a series of radio lec- 
tures, entitled the “Men of America” series, to 
be broadcast over country-wide networks. 
President Hoover, speaking from the White 
House, introduced the first speaker of the 
series, Robert A. Millikan, who spoke from Los 
Angeles on the evening of May 22. Dr. Milli- 
kan then gave the inaugural address of the 
series which was carried over coast to coast 
hook-ups to the First Annual Assembly of the 
council in session in New York at the New 
School for Social Research. The cooperation 
of both the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadeasting Systems has 
been assured by the officials of those organiza- 
tions. Other speakers who have been invited 
to participate in the series for the first year 
are President Nicholas Murray Butler, who will 
speak on some phase of international relations; 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes on the law, Dr. 
Walter Lippman on journalism and Professor 
John Dewey on education. According to Mr. 
Levering Tyson, director of the council, it is 
planned to continue this series indefinitely, only 
four or five individuals being invited annually 
to deliver the addresses. 

A CONFERENCE on rural school supervision 
will be held in cooperation with the Western 
State Teachers College, at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, on June 12 and 13. Edueation officials of 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 


Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin have been 
invited to attend the conference, the second 0} 
its kind sponsored by the Office of Education 
for the mid-western states. In addition to 
Commissioner William J. Cooper and a numbe: 
of education officials from the State of Michi- 
gan, conference speakers will include R. C. 
Williams, state director of research, Iowa; 
Homer Hill, State Teachers College, Illinois; 
Mary G. Waite, University of Cincinnati; 
Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of pub 
lie instruction, Iowa; Edith P. Parker, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; D. E. Walker, county 
superintendent, Indiana; Fannie W. Dunn, Co- 
lumbia University; Cassie Burk, director o! 
rural school supervision, Missouri State De- 
partment of Edueation, and Delia Kibbe, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


A meetTING of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions will be held 
at the University of Chicago on July 8, 9 and 
10. Wednesday, July 8, will be devoted to a 
discussion of the reorganization of the junior 
college. The speakers will include, in addition 
to Professors Koos, Boucher, Coulter, Schevill, 
Schlesinger and Gideonse, of the faculties of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Warren Weaver, 
of the department of mathematics of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Mr. John L. Shouse, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri. On July 9, the reorganization 
of the senior college will be discussed. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. David Stevens, vice- 
president and director of education, General 
Edueation Board, New York; Dr. A. C. Han- 
ford, dean of Harvard College; Dr. Edgar F. 
Robinson, executive head of the department of 
history and chairman of committee on the in- 
dependent study plan, Stanford University, 
and Edgar S. Robinson, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Yale University. In the afternoon there 
will be a symposium on the organization and 


_administration of the divisions of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, presided over by President 


Robert M. Hutchins, in which the deans of the 
various divisions will take part. There will be 
a symposium on Friday on “Comprehensive 
Examinations and Tests.” The speakers an- 
nounced are Dr. Charles H. Judd, dean of the 
School of Education, Chicago; Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Re 
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search, Columbia College; Dr. George A. 
Works, dean of students and university ex- 
aminer, Chicago; Dr. Karl J. Holzinger, pro- 
fessor of education, Chicago; Ralph Tyler, pro 
fessor of edueation, the Ohio State University, 
and Dr. Louis L. Thurstone, professor of psy- 


} 


chology, Chieago. 


[ue United States Civil Service Commission 
nnounees open competitive examinations to 
| the positions of senior educationist, $4,600 
, year, and edueationist, $3,800 a year. Appli- 
cations for the positions of senior specialist in 
education by radio, senior specialist in educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children, spe- 
cialist in western European school systems, and 
specialist in tests and measurements, must be 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than June 10. 
The examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Office of Education. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, experience 


and fitness. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY will receive $70,000 
from the estate of George W. Ellis, ’70L, who 
died on February 8, 1930. Under the terms of 
Mr. Ellis’s will, $100,000 was to be given to 
the University of Vermont, Middlebury College 


COLLEGE MARKS—AND REMARKS 


A SMOLDERING desire to say something more 
about the ever-interesting subject of college 
marks suddenly burst into flame on reading the 
brilliant presidential address of Professor 
Henry Crew, delivered before the last meeting 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Said Professor Crew: 


If one asks oneself what single feature is com- 
mon to all successful schools of higher learning, 
what main purpose has been striven for in the 
effective universities of the past, and if one ex- 
tends his inquiry far back beyond the date when 
the word ‘‘university’’ first made its appearance, 
one will, I believe, find this common aim and this 
single purpose to be the free and easy meeting of 
student and teacher. .. . 

If this emphasis upon the contact of mind with 





DISCUSSION 


and Norwich University if the three institutions 
agreed to merge. If the merger did not take 
place within five years, the money was to go to 
Columbia. Officials of the Vermont institutions 
agreed last week that such a merger was im- 
possible and a plan was worked out whereby 
Columbia is willing to accept $70,000 with the 
remainder to be divided among Vermont, Nor 
wich and Middlebury. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS amounting to $1,261,969 have 
been received for Bennington College for Wo- 
men at Bennington, Vermont. It is planned to 
open the new institution in September, 1932. 


THE new college buildings and the new cam- 
pus of the State Teachers College of San Diego, 
California, were dedicated recently. The cam- 
pus, in extent one hundred and twenty-five 
acres, is a gift of Mr. Alphonse E. Bell, of 
Los Angeles. Funds, including the proceeds of 
the sale of the old college property and ap- 
propriations by the California Legislature, to 
the amount of $1,157,000, have been made 
available for buildings and equipment. The 
buildings represent the expenditure of approxi- 
mately one million dollars, leaving approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
dollars to be expended for a physical education 
building and equipment. 





mind is properly placed—for both graduate and 
undergraduate work—it follows that whatever 
hinders the freedom or the friendliness of the 
meeting between the student and professor hinders 
the success of the university and of our profes- 
sion; and, conversely, whatever promotes this free 
dom and friendliness promotes the welfare of the 
student and the university. . 

This same general principle, when applied to our 
marking system, brings out with frightful clear- 
ness the horrible mechanism by which we are at- 
tempting to provide mass education and keep the 
lame ducks in the procession, Our marking sys- 
tems, whether of daily, weekly, or monthly grades, 
divert the student’s attention from the main thing, 
produce a mistrust in his mind, give him an ‘‘on 
guard’’ attitude towards his professor, and lead 
him to conceal his ignorance, instead of indulging 
his natural and divine curiosity in frank converse 
with his preceptor. .. . 
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But this is only half the story of marks. The 
instructor who examines on the subject rather than 
the text; the teacher who employs an attainment 
test rather than a trial of the memory, is, under 
the present machine, almost certain to suffer one 
of two eyil consequences—either he reports the 
‘«standard’’ percentage of his students as passed 
and loses his self-respect; or he reports the facts 
and fails so many students that his dean upbraids 
him for poor teaching. 

There is little hope of turning a recitation into 
a conference; little hope of the instructor helping 
the student to a new point of view, or of his cor- 
recting distorted views, so long as our present 
marking systems continue to exaggerate credits 
and neglect achievement; to impose reticence and 
crush curiosity. Happily, however, these unfortu- 
nate things are no longer done in some of our 
better institutions where the unfit are prevented 
from entering and where the meeting between 
student and teacher becomes a perfectly natural 
and interesting conversation between gentlemen.1 


These statements brought to mind the words 
of Dr. Max Mason, who, as president of the 
University of Chicago, in weleoming the mem- 
bers of the Institute for Administrative Officers 
of Institutions of Higher Learning during the 
summer of 1928, said: 


The present system of college marking is a 
hindrance to genuine learning. It is scarcely more 
than a form of academic bookkeeping. Some col- 
lege or university will have the courage to break 
away and abolish marking systems altogether. I 
hope it will be the University of Chicago. 


It is interesting to note that President 
Mason’s successor, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, also 
said: 


The university interested in inquiry then will 
expect that its students will turn out to be of two 
types: those who will end their formal education 
after finishing their junior college work, and those 
who go on. . . . Since the object of the curriculum 
will be orientation, students will leave the college 
when they are oriented or when it appears that 
they never can be. . . . This means the abolition 
of credits, grades and attendance records, and the 
substitution for them of an intimate knowledge of 
the individual and an enlightened program of 
examinations.? 

1 Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, xvi, No. 2, February, 1930, pp. 103- 


111. 
2 The New York Times, May 4, 1930. 
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Professor Leon Burr Richardson, of Dart- 
mouth College, recently criticized the present 
marking system as follows: 


One of the greatest defects of our present-day 
educational scheme from top to bottom is our 
credit system. Too often the student who secures 
a mark of eighty considers himself four fifths edu- 
cated and furthermore has statistical evidence to 
prove it.3 


Mr. Max McConn dreams of a day when, with 
the “super-kindergartners” eliminated from the 
campus, 


the lock step could be abandoned. Daily recita- 
tions, weekly quizzes, monthly grades, and cut sys- 
tems—devices of the lower schools, unknown in 
institutions of higher learning anywhere else in 
the world but imported into our colleges in order 
to compel the super-kindergartner to go through 
the motions of learning—could be discarded. Pro- 
fessors could become teachers instead of policemen. 
But best of all, perhaps, deans might become obso- 
lete. We could depend for motivation upon intel- 
lectual curiosity, the thrill of discovery, the ardor 
of professional enthusiasm, and the competition of 
keen minds.¢ 


Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore 
College, comments as follows: 


At present the ordinary bachelor’s degree means 
the accumulation of 120 semester hours of aca- 
demic credit. These credit hours are interchange- 
able. Most colleges and universities accept them 
at their face value—like checks on banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System. The 
standard of quality required is, perforce, the stand- 
ard which can be maintained by a student of 
average ability. If any other standard were in- 
sisted upon the whole scheme would fail to work. 

Like ‘‘the economic man,’’ this hypothetical 
average student is supposed to buy his credit hours 
in the cheapest market and to sell them in the 
dearest. What he is supposed to want is the 
bachelor’s degree on the easiest possible terms and 
our ponderous academic machinery of cuts and ex- 
ercises, tests and examinations, deans and sub- 
deans has been evolved to make sure that he pays 
at least some real value for his degree in terms of 
work and memory. 

Under our traditional ‘‘course and hour’’ sys- 
tem the pace must of necessity be set by the 

3 Institute for Administrative Officers of Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, July 15, 1930, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

4 Max McConn, ‘‘A Super-kindergarten for Col- 
lege Men,’’ The New York Times, May 4, 1930. 
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ability of the average. Those who are not able to 
keep up with that pace fail and fall by the way- 
side. Those who are able to go faster do, as a 
result, much less work than is good for them, or 
spend their time in the vast organization of extra- 
curricular activities, which are a poor substitute. 

The evil which this system works on our best 
students is not merely that it does not require them 
to work sufficiently hard, it is as well a positive 
interference with independent and thoroughgoing 
academic study. Those academic regulations which 
are necessary to make sure that indifferent students 
will do at least a modicum of work for their degree 
are cumbersome and hampering to their more am- 
bitious fellows, who can be counted on to do their 
best and whose primary needs are freedom and 


guidance. 


Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
adds his protest as follows: 


The credit transfer system in American Colleges 
is strictly an American disease. It is a fetish 
that is not known in the Old English seats of 
learning, such as Oxford and Cambridge, which 
we would do well to emulate, at least partially.¢ 


However, it remains for Professor Henry C. 
Morrison to show in detail the devastating social 
effects of the present-day assumptions under- 
lying school marks. According to Morrison,’ 
the theory of the passing grade is fallacious, 
for it leads to working for performance rather 
than learning. 


The school is evidently thinking of tasks accom- 
plished and not at all of learning acquired. In- 
deed, in the study of schoolroom ways, one very 
often comes upon suggestions of factory psychol- 
ogy, of notions brought over from the field of 
industry. In the daily lesson, textbook school, with 
its whole vocabulary of good work and poor work, 
acceptable performance and unacceptable perform- 
ance, passing grades, credits for work done, or 
perhaps time done, it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the picture which is in the mind of 
teacher, principal and public is something like this. 
The textbook with its content, its problems and 


‘Frank Aydelotte, ‘‘Lifting College Stand- 
ards,’’ The New York Times, May 4, 1930. 

® Institute for Administrative Officers of Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, July 15, 1930, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
eu Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘ The Practice of Teaehing 
in the Secondary School,’’ The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926, p. 38. 
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its exercises is the job (how that word ‘‘ job’’ is 
getting across the street from the factory and into 
the schoolroom!); the pupils are the hands; the 
teacher is the room foreman; the principal is the 
mill superintendent; and so on to the board of 
directors and stockholders. Wages are in the form 
of grade promotions or credits for work done at 
or above a passing grade. 


When we set up a passing grade as a measure 
of acceptable performance and thereby assure 
the student that education consists in the par- 
tial performance of tasks, he quite naturally 
develops the “get-by” attitude. Who has not 
seen the college student who rests content with 
little or no genuine learning from a particular 
course, providing he is assured that he will 
make a passing grade? 

The harmful thing is that the student not 
only does not master his work, but acquires a 
perverted attitude toward his education. It is 
this type of student who, when called into con- 
ference, will tell you that he always had good 
marks in high school. He may even offer to 
secure the marks from the registrar’s office to 
convinee you, as if the marks were an indication 
that he had really mastered the units represented 
by the marks. 

Far too many of our present-day college stu- 
dents have been trained from the kindergarten 
up to regard formal education as purely a mat- 
ter of so many grades rung up on an academic 
eash register. They naively assume that they 
have an education after having performed for 
their teachers to the extent of eight grades, plus 
fifteen units, plus approximately one hundred 
and twenty semester hours or thirty-six major 
credits. This has brought about an educational 
currency dear to the heart of the registrar. 

Morrison tells of a certain student taking a 
course in English literature: 


This young man had done his work in the course 
very well indeed, and was congratulated by an 
older friend, who expressed the expectation that 
the course in question would shape the reading 
of a life-time. ‘‘Well,’’ rejoined the youth, ‘‘it 
is over with anyway. I have the credit, and, thank 
Heaven, I shall never have it to do again!’’ 
Again and again, do we have oceasion to contem- 
plate the following situation. A group of students 
is comparing notes with reference to their progress 


8 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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in a course or through the institution. This one 
has recently received a B, and he announces that 
he can now ‘‘rest up,’’ since the grade assigned 
assures him an average grade of C and C is all he 
needs in order to receive ‘‘credit’’ in the course. 
Another has a worried look over his B for that 
puts him in jeopardy with reference to the ‘*‘hon- 


ors’’ which he covets.® 


Who has not seen the typical mark-getter and 
rank-chaser students actuated by the commer- 
cialized drive of greed for superior credit? 
They later speak of their attainments in terms 
of high-school or college credits, and of the 
degrees they have obtained. Some facetiously 
admit that they “worked their way through 
school.” 

Many of these same students handle a recita- 
tion as if it were a poker game—giving a false 
impression if possible concerning their actual 
state of knowledge of the subject-matter at 
hand, skilfully specious, shrewdly studying the 
teacher for any personality factor which they 
ean use to further their chief need—that of ob- 
taining good marks. This utilization of the 
recitation for the purpose of securing marks is 
commented upon by Cobb as follows: 


One may see the recitation most thoroughly util- 
ized for the traditional purpose of securing marks, 
in the instruction methods in vogue at the U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. Here it has been the 
custom to give the command, at the beginning of 
the period, ‘‘Man the blackboards!’’ Each one 
of the sixteen midshipmen composing the section 
takes a position at the ample blackboards sur- 
rounding the room, having secured from the in- 
structor, in passing, a slip of paper containing a 
lesson question. 

Sixteen hands poised in the air, chalk-holding. 
‘*Write!’’ comes the second command. Sixteen 
hands write vigorously, desperately, for a period 
of ten or fifteen minutes, during which all is silent 
save for the rhythmic tap, tap, tap of the chalk. 

Each midshipman, as he finishes, stands at posi- 
tion. When all are finished, or the given time is 
up, the instructor has each pupil in turn read 
what he has written. At the end of each reading 
the instructor sets down a mark in his record book, 
for he is required to secure a mark from each 
student each day. By the time the last written 
recitation is read, the period is usually ended.1° 


® Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
10 Stanwood Cobb, ‘‘The New Leayen,’’ The 
John Day Company, New York, 1928, p. 202. 
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Another very common but fallacious assum, 
tion is that of judging a student’s educati:, 
not by actual development, but by comparison 
of his deeds with those of his fellows. The 
“rank-in-class” method is to be condemned. Thy 
present college marking systems, based on 
“rank-in-class,” are a vitiating form of socia! 
snobbery. Rank as a method of social appraise 
ment belongs to the days of feudalism. 

While you can judge a man for what he is and 
what he does, you can not judge him by assigning 
him a place in a graduated social scheme. . 
Rank is a crude method of appraising the ind 
vidual’s social status. If an educational institu- 
tion awards and sanctions rank, no matter how 
laudable its intentions may be, it simply creates 
the situation which is appropriate to rank. The 
student body rapidly takes on the characteristics 
which can be measured in that way alone. Educa 
tional products themselves are lost to view.11 


Another criticism heard with increasing fre 
quency has to do with character development. 
Working for marks in academic subject-matter 
robs the child of much character growth, for in 
the pressure to accomplish marks, many idea's 
must be sacrificed.‘* The deification of stand- 
ards and the mechanization of the marking 
process are deadening and pernicious influences 
upon both teacher and students. They vitiate 
the man-to-man relation which must always be 
the foundation of any teaching worthy the 
name.** “The most common motive for cheat- 
ing on classroom exercises is the desire to do 
well.”"* “If less stress were put on grades by 
teachers and more on knowing the work there 
would be less cheating.”** 

Present marking systems are being criticize: 
from the standpoint of mental hygiene also. 

Progressive educators greatly deprecate the 
tyranny of the marking and examination system, 
with its deleterious effects upon the psychology 

11 Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School,’’ The University of 
Chicago Press, 1926, pp. 73-74. 

12 Agnes Boysen, ‘‘An Experiment in Character 
Training,’’ N. E. A. Jour. xvii, November, 1928, 
pp. 261-262. 

13R. L. Henry, ‘‘Is Anonymous Grading 
Wise?’’ Schoo, anp Society, xxv, January 1), 
1927, pp. 27-28. 

14 Hartshorne and May, ‘‘Studies in Deceit,’’ 
p. 412. 

15Germane and Germane, ‘‘Character Educa- 
tion,’’ Silver Burdett & Co., 1929, p. 177. 
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and health of the student. The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association in convention at Cleveland, in 
1927, showed a sentiment strongly opposed to the 
traditional marking system. Eugene Randolph 
Smith was greeted with universal applause when 
e said, ‘‘Of all the unethical treatment to which 

subject the students, marking them is the worst. 
I hope all use of marks as something to torture 
students with will be abolished within a short 
me, ? 716 

“Marks are a stimulus to some students, but 

personal word of praise or encouragement 

om the teacher has the same effect and has the 
added virtue of being spontaneous. Marks have 

diseouraging effect on the mark-sensitive pupil 
who reeeives a C. Unhappiness resulting from 
low or undeserved marks is sufficient reason for 
abolishing them.’?* 

The writer is well aware that in many places 
the present marking systems are being adminis- 

red with inereasing efficiency and that not a 

w experiments are under way with a view to 
ibstituting better plans for those now in use. 
llowever, this article has been written for the 

rpose of bringing together some of the more 
pertinent statements recently made on the sub- 
ect. The writer is looking forward to a time 
when we shall have an increasing number of 
students who realize that education is a process 
of growth within themselves, of which none ean 
deprive them, and for which they need no 
“ho nor grades.” 

Eart K. Hinipranp 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, 
WicutTa, KANSAS 


CURRENT CONFUSION CONCERNING 
THE CURRICULUM 


One of the phenomena of the educational 
cosmos during the last five years has been a 
hasty and headlong movement known as eurricu- 
lum revision. Curricula, especially of the ele- 
mentary school, have been regarded, for some 
reason or other, with dismay, have been pulled 
from the shelves and gone over by a new crop 
of “experts” which has appeared, if not to cause 
the movement, at least as a result of it. The 

16 Stanwood Cobb, ‘‘The New Leaven,’’ The 
John Day Company, New York, 1928, p. 211. 

17 Ruth A. Karey, ‘‘The Question of Marks,’’ 


ScHoo. anp Society, xxiv, August 7, 1926, pp. 
175-176. 





refurbished or reconstructed curricula seem to 
give great cause for satisfaction. One some- 
times suspects, however, that a great deal of the 
satisfaction must be due to the active nature of 
the process, rather than to the superiority of 
the result. Nor does one suspect this because 
of any deficiency in the result, but rather be- 
cause there seems to be the widest confusion 
among school men, and even curriculum “ex- 
perts” as to what they are doing, or why they 
are doing it. It thus becomes a very important 
matter to consider whether the movement for 
curriculum revision is proceeding ad rem or ad 
nauseam. 


Way Revise THE CurricuLuM? 

Why are we doing it? That may be regarded 
as the first question which needs an answer. 
The superficial reply seems to be that it is 
fashionable. We are doing it because every one 
else who seems to be up and coming is doing it. 
It seems to be a fact that in certain school 
systems curriculum revision is going on thus 
blindly, simply because it seems to be the thing 
to do. Again, in these days reform is in the 
air. To be called conservative would bring the 
blush of shame to the cheek of any educator. 
We are all committed to reform, and what could 
be reformed with a greater amount of energy 
to show for our pains than the curriculum? 
And what else could be reformed so actively and 
yet disturb so little the even tenor of classroom 
practice? Here, indeed, is a safe field for re- 
form, which may involve little of what is so 
inconvenient as change in our ways of school 
keeping. Here surely is a safety valve for 
energetic educational reformers, where they can 
blow off steam, and everything be little the 
worse. 

So much for a superficial answer, an answer 
which contains a modicum of truth. More 
basically, however, there is a very real stimulus 
to curriculum revision in the needs of a gradu- 
ally changing school practice. For facetious as 
we may be concerning our unwillingness and 
our reluctance in making changes in classroom 
practice, yet there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Recent studies have given support to what 
the sagacious observer of American school life 
ean not fail to realize, namely, that the older 
organization of school life in terms of text- 
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books, recitations and subject-matter is, to a 
certain extent, passing. Many a school princi- 
pal who would draw back from being called 
“progressive” is, nevertheless, sanctioning, and 
even encouraging the more active forms of 
learning in his school. This will be obvious to 
any visitor to the most conservative school sys- 
tem. Inevitably he will be shown work of the 
more progressive teachers, and directed to those 
classrooms where the children have the most to 
show for their activities in the form of “proj- 
ects.” There is a host of school teachers and 
principals throughout the country who are try- 
ing to be progressive without being willing to 
admit it. They find themselves between the 
upper and nether millstones of modern school 
practice. On the one hand, almost everything 
which they study, and approve, and lecture on, 
and write about is stamped with progressive 
positions, which are the inevitable result of 
modern scientific education. On the other hand 
they behold the obvious unsuitability of certain 
of the practices of the modern experimental 
schools for public school life as it is organized 
in their institutions. What is there for them to 
do but to give a half-hearted support to certain 
half-baked and seemingly broad-minded innova- 
tions in classroom practice. There is thus an 
unrest abroad in the school systems of the coun- 
try, some of which have committed themselves 
to a comparatively thoroughgoing reform in the 
direction of organizing school life in terms of 
conduct, the majority of which, however, are 
somewhat blindly groping about in half-hearted 
reform. The movement for curriculum revision 
is part and parcel of this wide-spread change in 
current school life. It is this which is really at 
the root of current curriculum reform. 


CONFUSION BETWEEN THE FIELDS or CurR- 
RICULUM AND METHOD 

Now it is to be noted that this reform, half- 
hearted or thorough-going, is basically a reform 
in method of teaching. It concerns itself with 
the organization of school life in terms of con- 
duct rather than in terms of subject matter. It 
is a return of the old Greek plan of “learning 
by doing.” It conceives of learning in terms 
of the activities of children rather than those 
of teachers. It denotes, with respect to the 
children’s learning process, comparatively active 
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children and comparatively passive teachers. It 
looks askance at children who sit and listen, and 
smiles upon those who get up and make. For 
second-hand experiences through books it tends 
to substitute first-hand living through experi- 
ences. All these things are primarily matters 
of method, matters not of what the children 
learn, although this is to a certain extent in- 
volved, but chiefly matters of how they learn 
it. In other words, the modern movement in 
the schools is fundamentally a reform in 
method. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to separate 
completely the fields of curriculum and method. 
To a certain extent when children learn in a 
different way they learn different things. When 
method changes curriculum must inevitably 
change. It is in an effort to meet this change in 
method of teaching that the movement for cur- 
riculum revision has found its soundest and most 
real justification. In other words curriculum 
revision should not go on in and for itself, but 
rather to bring the curriculum into line with the 
needs of an improved method of teaching. 
What is most unfortunate, however, is the fact 
that so far from thoroughly realizing this, many 
of those who have sponsored and been engaged 
in curriculum revision have lost sight of this 
distinction. In the minds of many of those who 
are concerning themselves with re-writing cur- 
ricula there still exists considerable confusion 
concerning the fields of curriculum and method. 
There are those who tend to pool these two con- 
cepts, with the most unfortunate results for 
their thinking, and the practices of teachers to 
whom they are giving guidance. 


Activity CurRICcULA OR AcTiviTy Programs? 

The evidence of this confusion is to be found 
in the publication of various accounts of school 
life which are called “activity curricula.” This 
term is a misnomer. It will be obvious that this 
is so if we pause to consider the contents of 
books labeled “activity curricula.” One of a 
number which come to mind gives an account 
of activities suitable for the earlier grades. It 
includes among many descriptions of activities 
accounts of work carried on by children in 
studying bees, using fire extinguishers, holding 
an Easter sale, and in the cutting and sewing 
of sun-bonnets. The way in which these activi- 
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ties are carried on is given in detail. A certain 
publie school system, to give a further example, 
publishes a series of “curriculum bulletins” 
which really give an account of units of work 
which have been carried out in the schools. In 
other words these so-called curricula are not 
eurricula at all. They are really books on 
method. To eall them “activity curricula” is to 
confuse the two fields of curriculum and method 
in a way which may result in teaching which is 
careless and inefficient. As contributions to the 
diseussion of educational practice they are in- 
valuable. If they are to be used, however, 
without confusion of thought, they might more 
properly be called “activity programs.” This 
allows for the separate use of the word curricu- 
lum to denote something different, something 
theoretically separated from method, something 
without which the activity program may easily 
result in wasteful and unfinished teaching. 


THE MEANING OF CURRICULUM 


The word curriculum means a race course, and 
is the Latin form of the English phrase course 
of study. It should present for the teacher, in 
tentative suggested form, the learnings which 
children should attain while in her care. In a 
theoretical sense the curriculum should list those 
learnings independent of the method of the 
teacher who is to help the pupil attain them. In 
reality the listing of these goals or attainments 
in a form which will relate them to the teacher’s 





THE NEW COLLEGIATE CURRICULUM 
AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


A LITTLE over five years ago President Good- 
now, of the Johns Hopkins University, an- 
nounced what seemed at the time to be the 
death of undergraduate instruction at the in- 
stitution and its willingness to accept properly 
qualified juniors and seniors into the graduate 
school without the bachelor’s degree. It was 
obvious at the time that the former part of this 
program could not be realized without a large 
increase in the endowment of the university, an 
increase then commonly supposed to be of ten 
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method is desirable. This lack of an adequate 
listing of the goals of the curirculum in a form 
which is but slightly related to method, has done 
much to injure the teaching in activity schools. 
Concerned chiefly with the initiation of activities 
by the child, and with their guidance by the 
teacher, the progressive movement has only too 
frequently left the educative process dangling in 
air. It has started to build the bridge between 
the child and the curriculum and has left the 
job unfinished. It has begun psychologically 
with the child’s responses, it has organized them 
into activity programs and stopped there. It 
has failed to carry the teaching process a step 
farther to completion, and to insist that children 
actually reach the goals of the curriculum. 
This confusion of thinking and practice has 
been largely due to the confusion in the minds 
of many between the realms of curriculum and 
method. In their enthusiasm for activity pro- 
grams teachers have sometimes forgotten cur- 
ricula. There is the most urgent need for the 
revision of curricula as curricula, for a state- 
ment of curriculum goals in a form which will 
make them suitable for use with activity pro- 
grams. It is this type of curriculum revision 
which is most valid to-day, and revision which 
is carried on to meet this need is no mere fad, 
but a sound contribution which is in line with 
developing educational progress in our schools. 
A. GorpoN MELVIN 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK 






million dollars. For reasons which President 
Goodnow has been too courteous to disclose the 
money was not found and it now looks as if 
that part of his plan were of necessity aban- 
doned. This did not mean, however, that the 
second part of his program was equally un- 
realizable and it was indeed put into effect at 
once. Ever since the autumn of 1926 the junior 
class has bifureated, a certain number of its 
members going directly the graduate 
school—or, as it is now called, the School of 
Higher Studies—a certain number continuing 
towards the bachelor’s degree. 

There is no need to enlarge here upon the 
demoralization of the faculty and student body 


into 
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which the succeeding years produced. No one 
knew exactly where he stood or what the 
future of the college, as distinguished from the 
graduate school, was to be. It is enough to say 
that in the fall of 1929 President Goodnow’s 
successor, President Ames, requested the col- 
legiate faculty committee on educational meth- 
ods and policies to make a thorough survey of 
the college with recommendations for its future. 
The committee was given a free hand and took 
it with pleasure. The results, whatever they 
may eventually turn out to be, are at least the 
educational program of teachers, not of admin- 
istrators, trustees, alumni or endowed founda- 
tions. 

It was obvious that one ean not plan for the 
future of anything if one does not know what 
the thing is for whose future one is planning. 
The committee’s success was contingent upon 
knowing whether it was disposing of a corpse, 
supplying oxygen to a moribund patient or 
guiding a lusty youth. Inasmuch as no one in 
an official position would declare himself, the 
committee took it upon itself to decide that the 
college would probably never be abandoned. 
This was based upon the fact that if it were 
dropped, all the junior-senior courses would 
have to be retained and many of the tool- 
courses of the freshman and sophomore years. 
For these courses are needed by graduate stu- 
dents: many graduates land at the Hopkins 
without them; and there is no other place 
nearby where they can be given or taken as 
the Hopkins faculty wants them given and 
taken. 

But even if the college were retained, the 
question of what kind of college it would be 
was still unanswered. A study of the literature 
on the aims of college education reveals a 
tangle of purposes and plans which is the result 
of everything but a conscious and deliberate 
philosophy of education. My note-books list 
the following aims among others: to produce 
the “new cultivated man,” “to give boys an in- 
tellectual grasp upon human experience,” to 
produce -better Americans, to bring students 
into contact with the best that has been thought 
and done, to adjust boys and girls to something 
called “life,” to make precious social contacts, 
and so on. Besides the intolerable vagueness 
of these ideals, they can not all be realized by 
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a single institution. Even if their precise 
meaning could be ascertained, which is doubtful, 
the best conclusion would be that there are 
several legitimate types of college education. 
But aside from the theories of educators, there 
is their practice. The two are—is it too naive 
to remark ?—often in conflict. Roughly speak- 
ing, most colleges work on two different hy- 
potheses, one that college education is a self- 
contained thing, self justified; the other that it 
is a preparation for advanced study. The 
former results in the so-called liberal education, 
the latter in training for work in the graduate 
schools. Now whereas the traditional libera! 
training does not necessarily fit men for gradu- 
ate work, yet a well-organized pre-professional 
course ought to provide many of the benefits of 
a liberal training. For the eurricula of the 
liberal colleges are a curious hodge-podge ot 
remnants of the old trivium and quadrivium, of 
subjects related to the teachers’ Ph.D. theses, 
of quaint satisfactions of “modernist” cravings, 
of pseudo-experiments. The philosophy is 
largely catch-words, as the orations of college 
presidents will amply prove. 

At the Johns Hopkins the decision was made 
to be realistic and wake up to the fact that most 
of its students come for pre-professional train- 
ing. A large percentage hope to enter medi- 
cine, the law, the sciences, the humanities. The 
future bond salesman and man of leisure do 
not go there. Accordingly, the committee set 
to work to plan a course of study for the kind 
of students we have had in the past and those 
we are likely to get in the future. It should be 
added here that no official statement has yet 
been made to corroborate this and that one or 
two members of the faculty have objected to it. 

The committee next made a study of what 
any student must know if he is going into 
graduate work, regardless of his field. This is 
the range of tool-courses and should be ac- 
quired as early as possible in the student’s 
eareer. Ideally, it was found, every man of 
learning and every scientist should be able to 
express his ideas clearly and simply, should 
have some training in English expository and 
argumentative—but not necessarily descriptive 
or narrative—writing. He should be able to 
read—but not necessarily to speak or write— 
French and German. He should know where 
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he stands in the history of occidental culture, 
but not necessarily when every king of En- 
eland was born and died and the names of all 
Napoleon’s battles. He should have a grasp of 
the deductive system underlying modern mathe- 
ma ties at least through ealeulus (and, the writer 
if this paper feels, of the theory of probability 
and statisties) but not necessarily a memory 
of formulas for finding the pressure on the end 
of boilers. He should have a grasp of labora- 
tory or experimental technique. 

Now of course, given an already existing col- 
leve with an existing faculty, it is next to im- 
possible to earry out any ideal program in 
toto. One has tradition, prejudices, honest 
difference of opinion, lack of interest, incapac- 
ty, to face. Some of the tool-courses the com- 
mittee recommended with the approval of the 
faculty have not yet been instituted, may never 
be instituted. Others, however, are in ful! 
swing. The courses in expository English and 
he reading of French and German are so given 
hat students may drop out as soon as they 
have demonstrated their grasp of the subjects. 
The course in history covers two years and 


seems to be a great success. No one to speak 
appeared to want the survey course in the 


principles of mathematics, most students pre- 
ferring the customary courses. The faculty has 
accepted this situation—it could seareely do 
otherwise—but in spite of the margin between 
ope and achievement the idea has gained 
rround that courses which have instrumental 

Ine alone should be treated as instruments 
and not as ends. 

It should be noted that the courses I have 

ist been diseussing are not for specialists. 
Thus a specialist in French needs a much more 
detailed knowledge of the language than ean be 
given in a course in the reading of French, a 
specialist in English more than expository com- 
position, and so on. These courses are for non- 
specialists and every attempt is made to fit the 
rules to the student, not the student to he rules. 
That is made possible at the Johns Hopkins by 
the small student body. 

At the end of the sophomore year, as we have 
said, a certain number of students go into the 
School of Higher Studies under the Goodnow 

1 The difficulties in the situation have been dis- 


cussed in The Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., p. 4, 
November, 1930. 
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plan. They therefore leave the jurisdiction of 
the college. Of the others, some go into the 
engineering school, others continue their pre- 
medical course, a third group goes on to the A.B. 
degree. The curricula of the two former groups 
are not determined by the college faculty which 
is eoncerned, after the second year, only with 
the non-pre-medical A.B. student. In most uni 
versities which have any organization of studies, 
these students select a major or a group of 
studies in which to concentrate. For most uni- 
versities have seen the dangers of too seattered 
a course. At Hopkins an attempt has been 
made to provide for both specialization and its 
correction. The committee has appreciated the 
fact that there is no such thing as an A.B. 
iiberhaupt and that the interests of students fall 
roughly into three groups, each of which has 
its own requirements. The faculty has there- 
fore been divided into three parts: (1) Logie, 
mathematics and the laboratory sciences, (2) 
ethics and the social sciences, (3) literature, 
language and the history of ideas. Here again 
it is believed that all members of a group have 
both common and particular aims. The group- 
faculties are now meeting and planning their 
courses. In general the following seems to be 
true of their position—but what I say may re- 
quire amendment in the future, as only the so 
cial seience group has reached anything like a 
final program. 


(1) Students will concentrate in ‘‘subjects 
rather than departments. 

(2) Requirements will be stated in terms of know! 
edge rather than hours, courses, points, 

(3) A student may be legitimately asked to ac 
quire by himself information which can be 
profitably got out of books. 

4) The part of a student’s program which con- 
cerns his specialty will be determined by 
the student in consultation with his de 
partmental advisor. 

5) The part of it which is general throughout 
the group to which his specialty belongs will 
be determined by the group-faculty. For 
instance, it now appears that every student 
in the‘ social science group will be expected 
to know, among other things, modern Euro 
pean and American history whether he is 
specializing in economics, ethics, education, 
political science, or history. 

(6) To eliminate the danger of a student’s for- 
getting a course once passed, and to bind a 
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student’s studies together, near the end of 
the year in which a man presents himself 
for his degree, he will take comprehensive 
examinations in both his specialty and his 
group. The former will be set by his de- 
partment, the latter by his group and will 
cover, to repeat, subject-matter not merely 


courses. 
Certain misconceptions must now be allayed. 


(1) To avoid cramming, it is hoped that the ex- 
aminations will not consist in simply a host 
of detailed questions of fact, but will be 
devised to test a man’s ability to think out 
problems and to handle the technique of his 
subject. In fact, the student might be 
given, say, in April a minor piece of re- 
search in the group field and told to present 
his results a month later in the form of a 
report. A certain ingenuity on the part cf 
the examiners in setting problems will make 
for an examination which is a fair test of 
the student’s ability as a young scientist. 
We often think that an examination must 
mean a group of students in a room answer- 
ing ten out of twelve essay-type questions 
or trying to answer several hundred yes-no 
or sentence-completion questions. That is 
obviously absurd. A man who would be 
asked to find out who was the inventor of 
printing would probably be subjected to 
more tests of his ability as an historian 
than one who would be made to answer any 
number of short questions of the usual type. 

(2) Beeause a student’s specialty is in a given 
group does not mean that he is bound to 
study all the subjects within the group. 
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The grouping of subjects is to bring out 
what is common to the various disciplines 
but not to scatter a man’s attention. 

(3) Similarly the group comprehensive examina- 
tions will not include questions on every 
subject in the group. Thus a student in 
the language group might be reasonably 
expected to know something of comparative 
philology but not to know every language 
taught at the university. 


The suecess of this new program at Hopkins, 
which is after all not very new, will depend not 
only upon the enthusiasm of the faculty but 
upon the seriousness of the students. The 
Hopkins student seems to the writer of this 
article more serious than most students he has 
met, but his experience is limited. What the 
plan needs is a group of students who know 
what they want to make of their lives before 
they come to college and who want to enter one 
of the learned professions. They must natur- 
ally be above the average in industry if not in 
native ability. The development of such a 
group will require a certain number of years, 
but fortunately the size of the Hopkins student 
body is small and the university has no “eol- 
legiate” tradition in the contemporary sense of 
the adjective, to hamper it. It is perfectly 
possible, however, that the whole program will 
founder on the rocks of scepticism, indolence, 
defeatism, as many another good plan has. 
But at any rate it will be worth trying. 

FEORGE Boas 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Art the dedication of the Sterling Library of 
Yale, Dr. Putnam, Library of Congress, stated 
that, exclusive of the New York and Boston 
publie libraries, the Library of Congress and 
six endowed, closely reserved collections, four- 
fifths of the books “of serious import to schol- 
ars” are now concentrated in university libra- 
ries. The Carnegie Corporation is encouraging 
colleges to recruit their stacks from a mini- 
mum list of books regarded as essential. In 
many places, beginning with Harvard, “friends 
of the library” are being organized to supply 


the special needs of their respective libraries. 
Graduates and undergraduates of Princeton 
have recently aroused special interest in adding 
desired books to its already rich collections. 
The Johns Hopkins Library has also a commit- 
tee of “friends.” Yale now has a shelf ¢a- 
pacity for 3,000,000 volumes, and Columbia is 
about to provide for 4,000,000, in addition to 
its present library facilities, which give shelter 
to more than 1,000,000 bound volumes. 

This is a wholesome indication. The late 


President Alderman, speaking to the University 
of Virginia graduates here in New York two 
years ago, referred to the library in a univer- 
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sitv as its “beating heart.” The institution 
which he served can not more effectually keep 
his personality alive there than by building, 
equipping and amply furnishing with books an 
adequate library. No college or university is 
ite worthy of the name that has not a “beat- 
’ library in its body. Education has beer 
defined as the process by which a man enters 
the race mind, avails himself of it, absorbs it. 
The library is the holy of holies of the race 
mind’s residence, whether it be in a rude taber- 
nacle or in a spacious temple. 

In a university it is not only a place where 
barriers of time and country are wiped out and 


ere “Babel is undone” and “thought substi- 


tuted for blood as the bond of the world,” but 
a laboratory in which the individual goes his 
own way and makes his own addition to human 
knowledge. As Dr. Putnam suggested at Yale, 
there is an obligation to extend these resources 
as far as facilities can be devised, so that they 
may be shared by scholars beyond academic 
walls. 

Again the public is surprised, despite the 
Mr. Harkness’s 
hitherto, by the magnificence of this new one. 
New York City, and not Columbia University 


munifieence of great gifts 


alone, has fresh reason for gratitude to him for 
the quality as well as the quantity of his publie 
The New York Times. 


gifts. 


REPORTS 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 

Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
iean Council on Education was held in the As- 
sembly Hall of the National Research Council 
building in Washington, Friday and Saturday, 
May 8 and 9. The wide scope and high quality 
of the papers presented set a new standard for 
these gatherings. 

The council, which has operated as an unin- 
corporated association since its inauguration in 
1918, was incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia during the 
Officers for the ensuing year were chosen from 


session. 


among the seventy delegates of the twenty-five 
constituent members as follows: 

Chairman: Albert B. Meredith, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, representing the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

First Vice-chairman: R. D. Hetzel, president, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, representing the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. 

Second Vice-chairman: Shelton Phelps, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, representing the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

Secretary: Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the American Association of University Pro- 
and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. 


fessors 


Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, American Security 


and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee 
Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago, representing the North Central Associa- 


For 3 years: 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools; Florence 
Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 

Association. 


representing the National Education 

For 2 years: Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, representing the Association of 
American Colleges and the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges; P. J. McCormick, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

For 1 year: R. M. 
Ithaca, New York, representing the Association of 
American Universities; C. C. McCracken, presi- 
dent, Connecticut Agricultural College, represent- 
ing the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Ex officio: Charles Riborg Mann, 
American Council on Education; John Henry Mac- 
Cracken, associate director, American Council on 
Education; William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education; A. B. Meredith, chair- 
on Education; Henry 


Ogden, Cornell University, 


director, 


American Council 
Grattan Doyle, secretary, 
Education. 


man, 


American Council on 


The largest membership in the history of the 
council was reported—25 national associations 
as constituent members, 23 associate members 
and 256 institutional members. 
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The receipts of the council from 1918 to 
1931 have been $1,374,082.40, and the expendi- 
tures have been $1,341,190.97. About 70 per 
cent. of the total amount was received and ex- 
pended as special grants for particular studies. 
The director's budget, submitted by the execu- 
tive committee, and approved by the council, 
calls for the expenditure of $54,400 for the year 
1931-32, exelusive of the expenditures from 
special funds. 

In his director’s address, broadeast in full 
by the National Broadeasting Company, Dr. 
Charles Riborg Mann emphasized as the sig- 
nificant feature of the work of the past year 
the serious effort that is being made by the 
council’s committees to isolate and define those 
problems in edueation that are worth solving. 

Dr. Mann analyzed the work of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education and several 
other recent attempts to determine those edu- 
cational issues that are vital to the evolution 
of American national life, and, showed how 
those issues may be used as criteria for guiding 
the work of committees into more fruitful chan- 
nels. He pointed out how the present serious 
unemployment situation has given impetus to 
propaganda for more vocational schools to train 
men and women at publie expense in the specific 
skills required for present industrial jobs. He 
raised the question, what conditions must such 
training meet if it is to contribute to the de- 
velopment of powers of self-government and 
that sense of individual responsibility which are 
essential to a sovereign people. 

There is opportunity for thrilling pioneering 
work on an unsubdued social frontier. How 
shall the schools proceed to inspire the young 
with understanding and enthusiasm for this new 
adventure? 

In the annual chairman’s address Dr. Charles 
H. Judd diseussed “Edueation and Polities.” 
He denied that the school should be taken out 
of polities in the larger sense. However unde- 
sirable it may be for school officials to mix in 
petty and partisan polities, education is so in- 
extricably interwoven with the larger purposes 
of statecraft, and constitutes so important a 
part of government policy that the tasks and 
responsibilities of education and statesmanship 
tend to merge, and education can not free itself 
from its share of responsibility in determining 
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the larger social purposes of the state and na 
tion. His address was acclaimed as a notable 
contribution to the philosophy of education jn 
the United States. 

The report of the council’s committee on per 
sonnel methods was presented by its secretary, 
Dr. John H. MaecCracken, associate director o{ 
the council, in the absence of Dean Hawkes, 
The work of 
cooperative test service of the council was pr 
sented by the director, Dr. Ben D. Wood, and 
by the chairman of the advisory committee « 
the test service, Dean J. B. Johnston, of the 
These reports de- 


chairman of the committee. 


University of Minnesota. 
scribed the nation-wide testing program 
1932, which is rapidly gathering momentum, 
and told of the many centers where university 
professors are cooperating in the preparation 
of the new series of objective achievement tests 

President Harvey N. Davis, of the Stevens In 
stitute of Technology, told of the organization 
and purposes of the Education Research Com- 
mittee of the Engineering Foundation, of which 
he is chairman, and showed how it would sup- 
plement and assist the activities of certain 
council committees. 

The report of the committee on problems and 
plans in education was presented by its chair 
The com 


mittee numbers thirteen members and has held 


man, Chancellor Samuel P. Capen. 


three meetings representing seven days of con 
tinuous session. Chancellor Capen emphasized 
the need that had been felt for a central plan- 
ning group for educational research which 
would correspond to the National Research 
Council in the natural seiences and to the Social! 
Science Research Council in the social sciences. 
He expressed the opinion that this need might 
be met by the group now giving their services 
to the problems and plans committee, provided 
they would plan broadly and comprehensively 
enough and not permit themselves to be diverted 
to the task of approving and promoting partial! 
projects of immediate promise and interest. 
The Friday afternoon session was devoted to 
a discussion conference on the general theme 
“Whose Money and How Much for American 
Edueation?” The subject was attacked from 
different angles by the following seven speak- 
ers: Vice-president Shirley W. Smith, Univer- 
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<itv of Michigan; President George L. Omwake, 
I rsinus College; President Henry J. Doermann, 
University of the City of Toledo; Professor 
Henry C. Morrison, University of Chicago; Mr. 
Marshall Olds, New York City; Vice-president 
George A. Brakeley, University of Pennsyl- 
nia; Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Washington, 
Dp. C. It was shown that about 20 per cent. 
all public monies is spent for education. 
Professor Morrison contended that the present 
taxing unit is too small, since it is in no sense 
, self-contained eeconomie unit, and urged that 
state school systems should be supported by 
state taxation in the form of state income tax. 
Vice-president Brakeley discussed the cost of 
higher edueation, which he placed between $550 
and $1,200 per student per year, according to 
the division of study. He expressed the view 
that a larger share of the total costs should be 
rne by the student in the future, but that 
re were general functions of the university 

n relation to research and the general continu- 
e of civilization which ought to be borne by 

he community and not by the individual. Mr. 
Marshall Olds diseussed the practices and situ- 
ms favorable to large gifts from patrons of 
‘ning. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes gave a very 
iminating address on the procedures and 
rinciples of some of the leading foundations 
President Omwake, of 
rsinus, seeretary of the Liberal Arts College 


the present time. 

vement, discussed the peculiar financial prob- 
len of the isolated liberal arts college. 

Dean Beardsley Ruml, of Chicago, traced the 
development of the Chicago plan and pointed 
out that it was an attempt to get away from the 
worship of the symbol, the unit of credit, the 
grade, the degree, and to get back to a truer ap- 
preciation of the realities which these symbols 
had been ereated originally to measure and 
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designate. He said the authorities were not un- 
aware of the fact that the new symbol, the com- 
prehensive examination, might also in time come 
to be counted the important thing instead of the 
liberal education it was intended to verify. In 
any event, he felt sure the greater freedom and 
responsibility granted under the plan should 
bring to the student a realization that educa- 
tion must be through his own efforts, the only 
way any real education could be acquired. 

Dr. Joy E. Morgan, chairman of the National 
Committee on Education by Radio, deseribed 
the organization and work of that committee 
and told of the serious situation now facing 
educational broadcasting and the lack of ade- 
quate planning for the future of this important 
interest. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, the 
Honorable William J. 
teresting address outlining his theory of the 
work of the Office of Education and the prin- 
ciples which should guide it in educational re 


Cooper, gave a very in- 


search. He described the organization of op- 
portunities for three years’ post-doctorate study 
afforded 


with these research undertakings. 


connection 
He outlined 
his plans for the educational finance inquiry 
which will begin July first under the immediate 


of edueation students in 


direction of Professor Mort. Dr. Cooper stated 
that in his view the research work of the office 
could not be much further expanded without 
crippling the education departments of univer 
sities, because of a lack of a sufficient number 
He said that he did 
not think over $250,000 a year should be spent 


of properly trained men. 


by the office for research for the next deeade or 
until more qualified experts could be trained. 

The addresses and papers presented at the 
meeting will be published in full in the July 
number of the Educational Record. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE TUITION TRENDS 


Mr. Joun D. RocKEre ier, Jr., advocated in 
June, 1927, that college students who are 
financially able should pay the entire cost of 
their edueation.1 An investigation was started 


then to determine the part of the cost actually 


S. An address delivered to the alumni of Brown 
University, 


paid by tuition fees and whether or not that 
percentage was being increased.’ 

Some difficulty was encountered in obtaining 
data. Statisties of the cost of 
colleges are not available. The 

2P. A. Cowen, ‘‘College Tuition Fees,’’ Albany, 
New York, The University of the State of New 
York Press, 941, 1930 (available gratis in New 
York, fifteen cents elsewhere). 


edueation in 


nearest ap- 
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proximation to cost data is receipts which are 
used for educational purposes. Therefore, the 
percentage of such income derived from tuition 
fees represents with fair accuracy the part of 
the cost which is paid by students. This is 
called “relative tuition.” 

In “College Tuition Fees’ the trend of rela- 
tive tuition is traced in 109 private and 47 
publie colleges and universities. These trends 
are studied from 1910 to 1926. More recent 
data make it possible to carry the analysis to 
1930.8 

The colleges are grouped according to endow- 
ment, enrolment, sex of students, geographical 
location and tuition. These bases of grouping 
make it possible to show certain differences be- 
tween colleges. They also form comparable 
groups with which an individual college may be 
ranked. 

When these colleges are grouped according 
to their control, private and public, there is 
considerable contrast in relative tuition. In 
private colleges the median has ranged between 
40 and 49.50 per cent., while in publie colleges 
the lowest median was 8.50 per cent. and the 
highest 15 per cent. Although these groups 
are not comparable, their relative tuition has 
followed similar trends. It decreased slightly 
between 1910 and 1920. Then a significant in- 
erease occurred by 1926, but since then relative 
tuition in both groups has decreased slightly. 
These recent losses are not statistically signifi- 
eant, but the fact that significant increases were 
stopped is important. Relative tuition in these 
groups is given in Table I. 

TABLE I 


MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 











Basis 
of 1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 

control 
Private 41 41 40 47 49 48 
Public 11 10 9 13 15 14 





* Figures in this and following tables are taken 
to the nearest whole number. 


PrivaTE COLLEGES 
A grouping on the basis of endowment shows 
(Table II) that colleges with the smaller en- 


8L. A. Kalbach, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, very kindly made these data available before 
they were printed. 
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dowment, in general, receive a higher relative 
tuition than others. That is to say, colleges 
without great endowments have to derive more 
of their income from tuition fees than more 
wealthy institutions. 

Furthermore, colleges with small endowments 
are affected more by economic conditions than 
others. Their relative tuition fluctuates up and 
down as conditions change. Since 1926 the 
most severe decreases in relative tuition have 
been in colleges with little endowment. The 
only group to increase its relative tuition dur- 
ing this period is the one with the next to the 
largest productive funds. However, this in- 
crease is very slight. 


TABLE II 
MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENT GROUPS 








Endowment 14910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 
groups 





Less than 1 mil- 


lion 58 53 41 46 59 52 
1-1.9 millions 40 40 48 54 59 6 
2-5 millions 38 41 43 47 45 = 45* 


Over 5 millions 39 35 39 37 40 36 





* A slight increase over 1926. 

When these colleges are grouped according 
to enrolment (Table III) those with large and 
small student bodies derive less of their income 
from students than do those with medium sized 
enrolments. Furthermore, the medium sized 
colleges continued to increase their relative 
tuition from 1926 to 1930, while they decreased 
it in the other two groups. It is interesting to 
note that in colleges with more than 3,000 stu- 
dents the relative tuition dropped lower in 
1930 than it did in colleges with less than 700 
students. 

TABLE III 


MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE COLLEGE 
ENROLMENT GROUPS 














Enrolment —_ 1919 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 
groups 
1-699 38 33 37 #43 «#47 ~«46 
700-3000 . 49 56 47 51 51 «5i1° 
— ...... 38 37 40 47 «+49 «43 





*A slight increase over 1924 and 1926. 
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Men's colleges (Table IV) have varied in 
relative tuition between 30 and 40 per cent.; 
however, there has been a gradual increase since 
1920. This increase continued through the re- 

In women’s 


Not only 


cent period of depression to 1930. 
olleges there is a marked contrast. 
is their relative tuition been high, between 53 
d 62 per cent., but it has decreased rapidly. 
oedueational colleges occupy a point about 
idway between these two extreme groups. It 

significant that the difference be- 
ween men’s and women’s colleges, which existed 
tween 1920 and 1924, has been reduced by 


greatest 


re than half. 


TABLE IV 
MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE COLLEGE 
Groups ACCORDING To SEx or STUDENTS 





Groups accord- 
ing to sex of 
students 


1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 


Men’s colleges 3: 34 «31 36 = 40 
Women’s colleges 6 59 57 62 53 
Coeducational 40 39 48 49 


The geographical groups of private colleges 

Table V) show some very important changes 
in relative tuition since 1926. Then, eastern 
and southern colleges had been decreasing their 
relative tuition, but since 1926 both groups have 
reversed their trends and show increases. In 
western colleges relative tuition increased from 
1915 to 1926, but since then it has taken a de- 
cided drop. These reversals of trends are 
particularly important. 


TABLE V 
MepIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE COLLEGE 
GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS 








Geographical 
groups 


Eastern 40 39 47 49 


1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 


Southern 41 42 42 
Western 43 50 5! 48 


When colleges are grouped according to the 
tuition fee charged (Table VI) further re- 
versals of position as regards relative tuition 
appear between 1926 and 1930. In 1926, of 
the two groups which charged the largest fees, 
one received the lowest and the other the high- 
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est relative tuition. In the same year the two 


groups charging the lowest tuition received 
relative tuition midway between these extremes. 
By 1930 these positions were reversed, that is, 
colleges which charged high tuition fees took 
the midway position. 
TABLE VI 

MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PRIVATE COLLEGE 

TUITION GROUPS 





Tuition 
fee groups 


1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 
$100-149 : 37 46 48 
$150-199 3s 36 : 51 51 
$200-—249 44 42 47 53 59 
$250- 44 47 43 47 





PusBLic COLLEGES 

(Table 
the 
However, 
Those 
with a larger endowment have decreased rela- 
tive tuition, while it has increased in institu- 


In publie colleges and universities 
VII) relative tuition 
group with a 


since 1926 their positions have changed. 


has been higher in 


larger endowment. 


tions with a smaller endowment. 


TABLE VII 
MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PUBLIC COLLEGE 
ENDOWMENT GROUPS 





Endowment 
groups 


1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 193 
Less than 1 mil- 

lion 1] 10 
One million and 

over 12 12 12 16 17 l: 





When these public colleges are grouped ac- 
cording to enrolment (Table VIII) a similar 
shift of position as regards relative tuition is 
Those with large enrolments received 
However, 


shown. 
more income from students in 1926. 
by 1930 their relative tuition decreased, while 
in smaller institutions it increased. Several 
such shifts of position have occurred in these 
groups. The larger colleges ranked higher in 
relative tuition in 1910, 1915, 1920 and 1926, 
but they were lower in 1924 and 1930. 

Such fluctuations may be explained by the 
fact that colleges with greater resources in pro- 
ductive funds may meet critica! financial situa- 
tions by adjusting their charges to students 
more easily than other colleges. 
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TABLE VIII 
MEDIAN RELATIVE TUITION IN PUBLIC COLLEGE 
ENROLMENT GROUPS 
Enrolment —_1910 1915 1920 1924 1926 1930 
groups 

1—3000 s 10 8 14 14 15 
3001- 13 11 10 13 15 14 





SUMMARY 
Private Colleges 

Colleges with smallest endowments suffered 
the largest decrease in relative tuition between 
1926 and 1930. 

In colleges with a large enrolment relative 
tuition decreased more since 1926 than in others. 

Men’s colleges continued to increase, while 
women’s colleges continued to decrease their 
relative tuition. 

Since 1926 
particularly the eastern, have increased their 


zastern and southern colleges, 
relative tuition. It decreased markedly during 
this period in western colleges. These trends 
are the opposite of conditions previous to 1926. 

Tuition groups of private colleges have 
changed the direction of their trends since 1926. 
Two groups charging a high tuition fee have 
changed their relative tuition from extremely 
high and low percentages to a point midway 
between. On the other hand, two groups which 
charge a low tuition fee changed their relative 
tuition from a moderately central point to ex- 
and low percentages. These 


tremely high 


changes reverse the former ranking of the 


groups as regards relative tuition. 


Public Colleges 

Since 1926 the relative tuition in colleges with 
a small endowment has increased, whereas in 
ones with large endowments it has decreased. 
These changes have reversed the ranking of the 
groups in this respect. 

Colleges with large enrolments decreased their 
relative tuition, while it increased in colleges 
with a smaller enrolment. Here, also, the rank- 
ing of the groups on relative tuition has re- 
versed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded that, of the groups ot 
private colleges studied, only two show a trend 
since 1926 with points in the direction advo- 
eated by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Eastern 
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colleges are increasing the percentage of the 
cost of education paid by students but this trend 
is of such a short duration that it is not suff- 
cient to indicate what the future may bring. 
Men’s colleges have increased relative tuition 
consistently since 1920. In these, there is more 
assurance of a concerted attempt to require 
students to pay the entire cost of their education. 
On the other hand, relative tuition in women’s 
colleges was at one time as high as 62 per cent. 
They had a good opportunity then to increase 
it toward 100 per cent. but instead they have 
brought about a rapid and significant decrease. 
In private colleges an increase of income from 
productive funds, particularly, may cause a de- 
crease in relative tuition. It is not likely that 
this factor affects the group trends seriously. It 
should be taken into account, however, in mak- 
ing a study of the relative tuition trends of a 
single college compared with several groups. 
Public colleges and universities can not be 
considered in a speculation such as charging 
students the cost of their 
policy is to offer higher education at the expense 
of the state thereby making it virtually free to 
From this standpoint the increase of 


education. Their 


students. 
relative tuition in public institutions may seem 
to be a violation of their principles. 
Purp A. Cowen 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DIVISION, 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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